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THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








YHE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered 4 London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalm: nts), and obtain the right to par- 
“Plust: F in the following advantages :— 

Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND, Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical advice by eminent bc garg core and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (A a0 ahi Hertford: 
shire) for aged Members, with garden Soaluan, a med: 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
on the es use of Members and their families fur holidays or during 


PROVIDENT 


convales 
SIXTH. 7. roontetbe n towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All th se are available not a Members only, but also 


for their wives or widows and young child 
IGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of n 
For further are apply to the a Mr. Grorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NDEXING, or SORTING, WANTED, at his own 
Home, by a pon deg 7 TLEMAN unable to — Terms 
very moderate. Refere a W. H. Weldon, Esq., 
rer King of Arms, Heralds” Co lege, London. — or Freneh: _- 
Address F. Aumonier, Roseleigh, St. Kilda’s Road, Ha: 


DEAE GENTLEMAN would be glad of any 
DRAWING and COPYING WORK. or Commissions for Oil 
Paintings on Canvas, l2in. by 10in., from ~o glei from 25s.—Mr. 
Wurrenovsr, 12, Lanier Road, Hither Green, S.E 


G ENTLEMAN (under 30) requires POSITION in 

Large LIBRARY Competent to take entire charge of Classify- 
ing and Cataloguing. Thoroughly ee Highest Testimontala, 
Apply Liner, 64, 8t. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W 


A DVERTISER (Male) desires to UNDERTAKE 
LITERARY or DRAMATIC CRITICISM.—Address A., 35, 
Sutherland Avenue, London, W. 


YO AUTHOKS and PUBLISHERS. —A well- 
known peng MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY o 8, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & 0a, Athenxum Press, Bream’s Builaings, E.C. 


A WELL-P: ACED and POPULAR WRITER, 

Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address E. R. H.. a & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 


I ISTORICAL and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the British Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms.—Z., Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


DVERTISER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German, and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in Kensington, Shepherd’s Bush, and Neighbourhood 
at the end of the present Vacation.—M. X., Francis & Co., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


AILY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 
or COMPANION offered by bd fe Elderly or Invalid Lady or 
Gentleman. West End preferred.—Address M. S., care of Athenw#um 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, “B. C. 


A S SECKRTARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 

YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Tspe- 
Writing. a Fe. nccem reliable. Good references for two years 
and a f. erience. Quick Longhand Writer.—F. Arxkrnson, 
18, ‘Acland Road. *Willesden Green. 


ANTED bv PUBLISHING FIRM, first-rate 

energetic TOWN TRAVELLER.— Write Tallest particulars 

(experience, age. references, salary, &c.) to F. ©., care of Francis & 
o., 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Z.C. 


Citys, of ka CO LS, 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
The COUNCIL of the CITY of LINCOLN a apelientions: from 
suitable persons for the appointment of SECR Y to the EDUCA- 
e = COMMITTEE and INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS ender the above 


‘App plicants must furnish particulars of age (next birthday) and 
aaecy S00 


The elected tandidats will be required to take up his duties as soon 
alter his and to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties af the oflce 

vassing of Members of the Council will disqualify 

Applications, with copies of not more than five recent Testimonials, to 
be sent to me, marked “Secretary to Education Committee,” on or 
before FEBRUARY 21 inst. J.T TWEED, ‘Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Lincoln, February 4, 1903. 


— MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART. 


intment of HEAD MASTER will become VACANT in 
3ER. a on the retirement of Mr. oe fo Pac gel under 
the 
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The Gomme of ithe School “would be prepared. ry apply aN = 
Board of Educa ry as Head 
(Clause x of rappemenery Regulmsee 








for Seccnlary Schools Board of Education, 1 
to the Sacuamany, and Applications - 
ment Sub-Commi Munici; Teen rorar Cusinwas OF the Manag 
a mmittee, Mun: ool of Art, Birmi: am. 
February, 1903. - reer 





St PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

@ GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL will coeeen appoint a 
HEAD MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate Four 
Hundred Girls, and will be opened in the course of th the 3 present year. 
Ladies desirous of becoming Candidates are invited to send in their 
Applications to the Crerx ro rue Governors, = Hall, London, 
E.C., on or before the 28th day of FEBRUARY n 

Fartlculars 0 of duties and salary attached tothe Oftice may be obtained 
on application 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONS, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’ J HOSPITAL and 
COLLEG 
(University of 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the Subjects of — PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and 
INTERMEDIATE 3b.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON are held throughout ae year. 
Aitendance on this Class a as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum, 
and Students may join at any tim 
Fee for the whole Course, 3. rs 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Singie Subjects may be ta 
‘or Natal particulars = ply to the WarpeEn or THE Cottrce, St. 





Lon 
= Handbook. forwarded on apetieation. 


"‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College. London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH., 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

















Opened Sep , 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, ‘TUESDAY, April 7. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 19. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts. Science. and l’reliminary 
Medicine ; also Instruction in Subjects o' General Education 

‘There is a ——— Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, 
and an Art & 

Students an ‘Reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the Principat. 


ADAMEK AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Resident, Daly, and bia B Governesses, Lady Professors and 
‘Teachers, Rép titrices, Chaperons Lady H 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly KELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successfal Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —6. Sack ville Street. W 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 

W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the 














NOTICE OF REMUVAL. 
JAMES RIMELL & 
Dealers in Books and Engravings, 
Haye REMOVED from 91, Oxford Street 
To their NEW PREMISES, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
OUNG AUTHORS and LITERARY 


EGINNERS may be saved delay and disappointment by 
experienced ADVICE. Booklet free —Address Penay, Chas. Tayler 
& Co.'s Advertisement Offices, 154-157, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SON, 








Ts= AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879, 
interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. en and Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 84. Paternoster Row. 


(" ’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,’ E.C. 

















Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUES of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS 
Part III. containing letters D—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Ill ti in Facsimil 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each. 


M ESsks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS yaw 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one is 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














oya 

Society, yal Asiatic Society. &c.. and by the Corporation of 
Wanlaaen () ances). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of womens 
Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in Engl 
. Technical Translations into and from all 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin 


[TER WRITING —The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MS&%. Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c.. Duplicated Lessons given. Usual terms. 
References. Fstablished ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Roaa, W. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech. &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in ge bog Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Bonght.— 
ALTER T. SPENcER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 


To 2 BOOK BUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

ARKIES.— The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valcable 
SECOND HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, is NOW READY, and wiil be sent post free upon 
splat’ o W. H. Sutra & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
London 








ANTED, STORIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, 

Dogs to be TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and complete 

accurac r 1,000 werds.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. 
George’ 3 Square, 8. Ww 


TY PK.WH#HITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern ngusges). 
Research. Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
Bripce Type-Wriine Acency, 10, Duke Street. Adelphi, W.C. 








UTHORS’ Mss., PLAYS, SEKMON &ec., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 8d. per 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Ronrnson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 





VYPK-WRKITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 
dispateh, lod per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Keports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 





- aetna — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, EC 
UTHORS’ MANUSCRIP!S Ty PE-WRITIEN 


accurately and neatly, on good paper. at ls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10.000 at Is), Carbon C opies at one-third of price, by Miss H.8., 
care of Athenaum Press, B Bream’ 's Buildings, © hascory Lane, E.C. 


YVHEAP 'I'\¥ PE- t-WRITING —8d, per 1 000 words, 
/ ‘The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted. —Hunr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 








R B |& A 1 39 Bo Rs Qe 


agg should write for W. GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, which contains Books in all Departments of Litera- 

ure. A iar rge and constantly varying Stock always on hand. Many 
Hooks greatly reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Wholesale Bookseller, 
205, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne- 
Jones, Ruskin, ‘rurner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studioruam— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &e.—-Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilius- 
trated and Kelmscott Kooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—Wa. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


YATALOGUE of an interesting COLLECTION 
of BOOKS sent on application to Josern Micrican, Blenheim 
Place, Leeds. 


( ‘ATALOGUE of BOOKS and Early Deeds 

relating to Family History, Antiquities, Topography, &c , with a 
Collection of Miscellaneous Works of General Interest, of Keaver, 
Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London. 


ps LIBRARY, 96, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (Established 1776). 
The Terms of Subscription and Arrangements for the Exchange of 
Books; also a List of Surplus Books offered at greatly reduced prices, 
may be had post free on application. 
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ALFRED STEVENS (Sculptor, Artist, and 


0: tist), WORKS. With Memoir and Account 
"rincieal By HUGH STANNUS. 


of bis Principal Productions. 
57 splendid Plates, including Facermiles of the Original 
Designs for the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s. oan” 


half-morocco (published at 8 gns.), 4 gns. 
To be obtained of 
FE. PARSONS & SONS 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
CATALOGUES, just issued, of BOOKS and ENGRAV- 
INGS sent post free. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman's Historical Geography, 2 vols. 1881—Freeman’s Sicily, 

4 vols. 1891—Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1*41— Browning's 
Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835—Tom Krown’s Schocldays, First 
Edition, 1857— Burke's a and Extinct Peerage, 1883- Children 
of the Chapel, 1861— Omar Khayyam rece covers, 1859—Phillips, 
Eremus, ag: printed issue; also the 1894 Edition; Brewer’s 
Henry VIII. 2 vols 1884-Oxfora and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. 1872—Hunting Songs, pub. at 
Chester, 1834— Prometheus Round (Poems), 1833— Poems, by J. R., 
1850—Poems, by Melanter, 1854—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 
oe agg Fe Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, First Edition, 
850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851 — Hewlett’s baer hpalyg ried out of 





Curios from Palestine. 
TUESDAY, February 10. 
R. J.C. STEVENS is including in bis SALE, 
m TUESDAY next, a most interesting COLLECTION of OLD 
GLA&s— Coins—Gold Ear-rings—and pragma various from Palestine. 
Catalogues on appli 
6-in. Centre Lathe by Plant, Overhead Motion, Traversing 
Mandrils, Accessories for Screw Cutting, §c.—Dynamos— 
Model Engines — Locomotives — Photographic Cameras, 
Lenses, §c. 
FRIDAY, February 13, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. mo C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
King Street, Covent Garden. London, Ww.c., 

a 6-in. CENTRE LATHE by PLANT with apparatus for Screw Cutting, 
ke. —Slide Rest. very fine Chucks—Saw Bench and Two Saws—Tools, 
&e. Pai ky eoeuee meras, Hand and Studio. and Lenses by best 
hotographic eee S of all kinds—Lecturers’ Optical 

tae f ia several sizes—Bi-unial with all Fittings complete—also 
fine Sets of Lantern Slides—Electrical Apparatus and Fittings—Model 
Engines, vertical and horizontal, air ani steam—Dynamos—Model 
Locomotives—Surgical Instruments—Field and patreneessens Tele- 
— Engravings—and a q y of Pro- 


pert, 
hm Y view day prior, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Ca‘alogues on appli- 
cation. 














Tuscany, 1895—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890— 
1826—Gamonia, 1837-Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—-Despersi rate ‘Remedies, 
3 vols. 1871 — Jesse's Richard I!f. 1862— Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 
—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. Svo—Keats’s Poems, 1817 ; 
Endymion 1818—Tennyson's Poems, 1833, or 2 vols. 1842—Mommsen’ 8 
Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Heptalogia, 1880—Queen Mother, ay 1866 — 
Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1892, and Apuleius, 1893, ‘Tudor ‘Trans.— 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—Lamb's Album Verses, 1830—Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798S—Dawkins’s Cave Hunting and Early Man, 1874-1880— 
Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Shelley, 4 vols. 
1839—Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1 Windermere’s Fan, 
1893; Salome, 1894—Hayward’s Essays, 2 vols. 1858 or 1874. Please 
report all First Editions and F Copies of any well-known 
Authors; all Sporting Books; and all Works issued in Numbers illus- 
trated by Alken, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c High prices gon 
1 jooks for Sale and "Wanted, Cash or Exchange. Ky far the 
most valuable Stock in Birmin ham. Please state wants. af wn 
Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘HE LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA 
MORE PRESS PU saeasaaean appeared in the ATHENEUM 
on DECEMBER 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent t gratis with 

fall culars. Schools also r C.5 

Limited, 22, Craven Street, —— sy Ww Cc. * Telegraphic 

Address, ‘‘‘friform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerra 


TeX BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO a ane 
= pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & U. 
tation. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells, 


HE MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL for 
CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST. 
Central Department and Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. 

Large, well-fitted ROOM TO LET at 7, FITZROY SQUARE, 60 feet 
by 2 M feet, titted with Platform 15 feet by 8 feet. Electric Light. Pre- 
Pros og Reom in connexion. pap aca for Library, &c. 

‘a 


itable for Medical, Literary, and other Socie 
WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 




















‘Terms on application to 








Sales by Auction. 
Rare and Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SBLL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, February 17, and Three F. llowing Days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. including an_ interesting 
ig te of Incunabula from the German and Italian Presses, and 

Early Books with Woodcuts—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols.—Champlain’s 
Voyages, Original Edition-—Peter Martyr's Decades of the New World 
of West India, and other scarce } s of Travel and old Atlases, 
many relating to America and the West Indies—Early Works on Horse- 
manship — rar and Tracts in English Literature, including 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, First Edition, 4 vols —Halliwell’s Edition of 
the Works of Shakespeare, 17 vols. —Cowper's Homer, First Edition, 
sve. bres Boards — Pyne’s Koyal Kesidences, Coloured Copy, 

3 vols.—booth’s Notes on British Birds, 3 vols., and cthers on Natural 
History—Nacinet’s Costume Historique, Large Paper, in Portfolios — 
Cayley'’s Mathematical Papers, 14 vols.—Morris’s Works, Kelmscott 
‘Type Edition, 8 vols.—Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols.—Dickens’s Works, 
30 vols —Lever’s Works, 37 vols. ; and many other Library Editions of 
Standard Works in Fiction, Poetry, History, &c. — First Editions of 
Swinburne, Stevenson, Symonds, and other Modern Writers — Works 
illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., and other 
Books of Travel, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Book-Plates, Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, &c. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AU sa at ag Page red Chancery ian Ww.c., 
on FRIDA ‘ebruary ne EARLY ®pa’ TED, 
ARMORIAL and other ‘s0OK-PLATES—an "interestin seerigge of 
Au Tap tters— Contemporary ‘Transcript of mt and 
Fletcher’s Boncuca [(1617]—and a unique Ms. of Arthur W ison’ : Unpub- 
lished Play The Switzer, as acted in 1631—Broadsides, Piaybills, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Re THOMAS ALLEN.—City of Ely. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
R. GEORGE COMINS is favoured with 
instructions from Mr. W. Y. CARLIN (Trustee under a Deed 
of Assignment) to SELL by AUCTION, in the CORN EX “eer n 
ELY (re oe thereto from Minster Place for convenience of Sale 
on WEDN AY, February 11 precisely at 12 o'clock, 2 COLLECTION 
of RARE “ond INTER ESTING )OKS, comprising 1.212 Volumes by 
Eminent Authors; also about 2} Dozen of Liqueurs and Bitters. 


Descriptive Catal may be obtained of the Avetioneer, Ely. 








Curiosities, 
TUESDAY, February 10, at halj-past 12 o’cleck. 


R. J. C,. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
8 King Street, Geveué Garden, W.C.,a rare COLLECTION of 
AN’ TIQUES from PALtSTINE—Chinese and Ja anese LBronzes and 


Porcelain—a Mummy of = Egyptian Princess—a Petrified Crocodile— 
Dick Turpin’s Pistol- and other Curios from all parts, too numerous 
to mention. 

= view day prior, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalegues on appli 
cation. 





Entomological Sale, 
British and Foreign Lepidoptera and Coleoptera ; fine 
Cabinets ; Natural History Specimens of all kinds, 
TUESDAY, February 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


The Library of the late E. GAMBART, Eig. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, February 16, at 1 o ‘clock precisely, 
KS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the noon! of the late 
E. GAMBART, te comprising Boccace., ‘on, 5 vols. 1757— 
Marguerite de Navarre, Heptameron Fran ais, 3 vel. Berne, 1780-81~ 
Laborde, Choix de Chansons, 4 vols. 1773—Ovide, oe Abbé Banier, 
4 vols. 1767-71—and other Eighteenth Century French Illustrated Books. 
chiefly in Contemporary tagger Editions of the Works of 
Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Scott, Thackeray, &c.—Art t Catalogues— 
Rooks of ¢ Frits, &c., the ne of Mrs. HENRY ALERS HANKEY, 


orks by Cruikshank—Dr. Doran 
Writings, 15 vols.—Brunet, Man 








uel du Libraire, and other Works o sy 
Bibliography— Historical and Biographical Literature—various Collec- 
tions of English and Foreign Views—Lacroix's Antiquarian Publica- 
tions, and Works on Costume, Fine Arts, &c.—The Naval and Military 
Achievements of Great Britain—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London— 
Boydell’s Scenery of Norway —Gerning’s Tour along the Rhine, 
Picture of St. Petersburg, and others with Coloured Plates—Billings’s 
Antiquities of Scotland—Works on Architecture and Antiquities— 
Lodge, Holbein and Niel’s Portraits—Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493— 
Foreign Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of English eae the Property of 
L. A, LAWRENCE, E 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
. will SELL oa = eee at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., TUESDAY, February 24, ‘and Three ae 
Days, at 1 o’elock precisely the COLLECT ON of ENGLISH COINS 
formed by L. A. LAWRENCE, Erq., F.R.C.S. &c., comprising Anglo- 
Saxon Coins —a fine Series of the Pennies of the Fe pe Kings— 
bo seg Complete Series of oe serve of Edwa: to III., Henry LV. 
to VI., Edward IV. and V., hard III, Henry VIL and VIIL, and 
ieee Kings, each nucleo contutnton many rarities. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lend w. 
CATALOGUE of BRITISH and FOREIGN : EPiDUPTERA. including 
some very good series in nice condition—a collection of Heads and 
Horns of Animals, mounted on Shields and unm °unted—British hirds? 
Eggs—a number of lots of Miscellaneous Natura' History Objects— 
Insect and Egg Cabinets, various sizes, in good orde... 

On view Monday, the 16th, 2 to 5,and on morniny of Sale. Cata- 
logues on application. 


Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Pa: intings, — 
EsSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wi SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, oe 

FRIDAY. February 13, at ten minutes past 1 tock be ot 
ENGRAVINGS (both Framed and in the Portfolio), comp’ sing meas 
traits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line by and after J. R. Smith, 
Joshua Reynolds, Northcote, W. Ward, Sir W. boca on fe Sir ‘Thomas 

&c —several 
rical Portraits—Fancy Subjects, including The Kite, Bird 
Nesting, and The Children in the Wood, after Morland, Mezzotints; 
The Royal Foxhounds in Windsor Forest, after Rowiandson ; Poly- 
gamy. after the same ; Australia, Planting the Bread Fruit Tree, after 
Singleton; The Rabbit Seller, after George Morland, &¢.—Sporting 
Prints and Caricatures in Colours—Prints for cxtra illustrating—rare 
English and Foreign Views—Plates of Costume—Military Prints— 
Scrap-Books and Portfolios -Lithographs—Etchings by Old Masters— 
and a few Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 
Catalog oa as oas 











Library of the late H. SIMMONS, %sq., Callis Court House, 
Broadstairs (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC, 
on THURSDAY, February 19. and Following lay, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late H. SIMMONS, Eseq., of 
Callis Court House, Broadstairs (by order of the Executors), comprising 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature, both 
English and Foreign. aki 





in prep 





Musical Library of the late Sir GEORGE ARMYTAGE. 


ESSR8. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their pe ripe 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, February 25, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
the MUSICAL LIBRARY of the late Sir GEORGE ARMYTA 
Catalogues on application. 


BSS RS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at | o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 9, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late E. W. BARNETT, Esq., and others. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 11, Old English 
SILVER PLATE, BIJOUTERIE, and OBJECTS of VERTU 

On THURSDAY, February 12, Early English 
ENGRAVINGS and SPORTING PRINTS. 

On FRIDAY, February 13, PORCELAIN, 

CRIECTS of ART and DECORATIVE FURNITURE 

On SATURDAY, February 14, The Collection of 

PICTURES snd DRAWINGS of JAMES M.cANDREW, Es 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL 





JOURNAL. 
‘ontents.—FEBRUAR 


Ce 
a in Western China. By Capt. C H. D. Ryder, R.E. With 
ee 2. A in Mexico. By Carl Lumboltz. With Map. 
a ee was Discovered. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Skete 
Rellingshausen's Antarctic Voyage. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. 
The Scientific Work of the Swedish Antarctic eye at the Falk- 
land Islands and in Tierra del Fuego. By Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson. 
Major Delmé Radcliffe’s Map of the Nile } A. of the Uganda 
Protectorate. Note by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 
Kartholomew’s Survey "Atlas of England and Wales. 
The Vo'canic Eruptions ard Earthquakes. 
Capt. Ferrandi’s Journey from Lugh to Brava, Somaliland. 
Reviews :—Europe: Hydrography of Northern Germany; The Vosges. 
Asia: Borneo, India, China, Siberia Ly North and Fast 
Africa; Italy and Abyssinia ; Egypt. : Alaska, Colombia. 
Pacific: Marshall Islands Wrathematical | pe 1 Physical Geography 
Geomorphology. Oceanography: In Indian Seas. Cartography : 
Map Prajections, Map Drawing. General: The History of Geo- 


graphy. 
The Monthly Record. 
ey Sir Arthur Hodgson; James Cornwell, P.H.D. ; 
en Hilaire Louis. 
coreeicts, by i —Capt. ‘Dickson’s Map of the Kenya and Kitui Dis- 
by H. J. Mackinder; The Crozets, by W. Botting Hemsley. 


With 2 


Julien 





Valuable Boohs, the Property of a well-known Collector. 
KSSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, vp! Sones Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
EARLY in MARC CH; a OLLECTION of valuable SCIENTIFIC and 
— BOOKS, the Property of a well-known COL- 


Catalogues in preparation. 





The Library of the late Sir HUGH ADAIR, Bart., anda 
Portion ef the Library of the late LORD ROBERT 
MONTAGU, P.C. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Ld AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., ONDAY, February 9. and ‘Two Following 

eee “at 1 o'clock LR. BROOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 

e Libra po the late Sir HUGH ADAIR, Bart., of Flixton Hall, 

Sortolk (sold by order of the Executors), comprising enn Historical 

Writings of Ranke, Jesse, J. R Green. Lecky, Macaulay, Motley, 

and others—Biographical Literature—Best Editions of the English 

eference—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. geal 

Persia, and other Works of ‘Travel, aera! a to the East; 

a Selection from the Library of the Hon. LORD ROBERT 

MONTAGU, P.C., including ‘1 ai, Tiecutens— the Writings of 

the Early Fathers—Works relating to the Jesuits, Philology, &c. ; 

the Library of the late E. H. CHENEY, Esq , of Gaddesby, Le! cester, 
comprising Works on Ornithology and Natural History, Illustrated 

Books, Classical Works, French and Italian Literature, Voyages and 

‘Travels, Goldsmith's Traveller, First Edition, and other Contemporary 

Poetry, Chaucer's Works, black letter, 1542— ‘3 Fall of Princes, 

Pynson, 1527—other Properties, including Tonnyeon's Poems by Two 

Brothers, and Timbuctoo, First Editions — Works Illustrated by 

Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, and Books with Coloured Plates— 

ae — of the W. ogy of Sir Walter ge Thackeray, and 

Dickens — I erial asse’s Cookery, 

Fire. "Editions smith’s Insects of Georgia — Tateman’s Orchidace> 

of Mexico — Angar’s New Zealanders. Illustrated — Kip, Nouveau 

Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, and other Books of Prints, Works 

on Architecture, Grorart’s Reprints, Largest Paper, &c 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of Engravings and —- the Property of a 
well-known Amateur, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FR. KIDAY, ae 13, fs Foliowi ng Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a CULLECTION of INGS and 
ETCHINGS, the Property of a cms ison AMATEUR, ae 
Examples of the Works of Marc Antonio, A. Diirer, W. Faithorne, 
lucas Van Leyden. A. Ostade, Rembrandt, and gg few Early 
Woodcuts, &c. Ey ichings by L. Flameng, r F, Seymour 
Haden, A H. Haig. P A. Rajon, J. MeN. Whistler; an Engravings 
and Etchings from the Worke of J. L. E Meissonier, mostly in Ear] 
Proof states, and a Collection of English and Foreign Portraits, ieee 
pally by Early Engravers. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











‘of the Royal Geographical Society, Session 1£02-1903. 
Secamnnsonl Literature of the Month. 
New Maps and Illustrations 

London : Edward Stanford, 12, 13, Long Acre, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
T H £E s t= U A B 
IN XVI, XVIL, AND XVIII. CENTURY ART. 
By J. J. FOSTER, 
Author of ‘ British Miniature Painters and their Works.’ 


EDITION ROYALE, 52/. 10s. net, all sold. 
EDITION DE LUXE, very few Copies unsold, price advanced to 
21/. net. 


tT & 


AUTHOR’S EDITION, limited, 10/, 10s. 
Dickinsons, Fine-Art Publishers to H.M. the late Queen, 114, New 
Bond Street, and all Booksellers. 


T H E CLES G Y¥ 
For 1903 

NOW READY. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
CORRECTED TO THE LATEST DATE. 

Contains the Gross and Net Value of every Benefice; it 
also gives a complete Record of Past and Present Appoint- 
ments, the College, University, and, where necessary, the 
PRIVATE ADDRESS of EVERY CLERGYMAN in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland in One List. Under the List of 
Benefices will be found full information as to the Value of 
every Living, Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, 
nearest Post Town and Railway Station. 

Over 600 pages have been added during the last few years, 
and the book now contains upwards of 1700 pages. 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited, 182-184, high 





Bist 


London : 
Holborn. 
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BENEZER PROUT’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY : its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


\YHE CHURCH of WORSTEAD; The Decora- 
tive Art of the Japanese—III ; Letter from Paris; Institute of 
Architects—President’s Address to Students ; Competition Design for 
South Shields Municipal Buildings; Houses, Princes Street. Caven- 
dish Square; Ill of Jap Temple Ornaments; Builders’ 
Tools and their Uses (Students’ Column), &c.—See the BUILDER of 
February 7 (4d., by post, 44d ).—Through any Newsagent, or d 
from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
wt = the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
(PEACHERS' SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
cenit cre he a See 
on Gescunt Of the places named, an Appendix on English Trang. 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio, hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
pk we useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 

ptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——> 


2 vole, demy 8vo, 35s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GEORG JOACHIM GOSCHEN, 


Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1829. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Kérner, and many other Leading Authors and 
Men of Letters of the Time. By his Grandson, VISCOUNT 
GOSCHEN. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


The HISTORY of SIENA. By Prof. 


LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, 
and other Illustrations. 

** An elaborate and scholarly work.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“‘A very thorough and scholarly piece of work...... ought 
to rank as the standard history of Siena.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

“ An excellent specimen of the book beautiful. Capably 
written, and illustrated with exquisite photograpbs...... will 
appeal to every lover of Italian history and Italian art.” 

Church Times. 


A CHEAP EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The NEW FOREST. Its Traditions, 


Inhabitants, and Customs. By ROSK DE CRESPIGNY 
and HORACK HUTCHINSON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and a Map. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The PATHWAY to REALITY. The 


Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews in the Session 1902-1903. By the Right Hon. 
R. B. HALDANH, M.P. LL.D. K.C., Author of ‘ Educa- 
tion and Empire,’ &c. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The MIND of CHRIST. By the 


Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, Canon of Gloucester; some- 
time Lecturer at the Temple Church. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PROGRESSIVES 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS. By 


STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. Short demy 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. — 


Oe eee 


NOW READY, THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 16s, net. (To te completed in 12 Volumes.) 








TIMES, Nov. 1, 1902.—‘*The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 
books of our time.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to 
come.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—« It is a bold attempt to fill a place which nothing in the English 
language has yet tried to fill, and it fills it, we hold, better than any other work in any foreign language 
that has yet appeared.” 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Compleie Work at 7/. 10s. 
net, which may either be paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE LATE SIR GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES'S PAPERS. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By the late 


Sir G. G. STOKES, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, Master 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with Additional Notes 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 3 vols. 15s, each. 


NOW READY. VOL. IV. OF LORD RAYLEIGH’S PAPERS. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John William Strutt, Baron 


RAYLEIGH, D Sc. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosopby in the 
Royal Institution. 


Vol. I. 1869-1831. Vol. II. 1881-1887. Vol. III. 1887-1892. Vol. IV. 1892-1901. 15s. net each. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


The CARE of BOOKS: an Essay on the Development of 


Libraries and their Fittings from the Earliest Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A. 
F.S.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. SECOND EDITION. Large royal 8vo, with 164 Illustrations, 
including 52 Full-Page Plates, 18s. net. An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Dr. RicHARD GARNETT in the DA/LY CHRONICLE.—“‘A work erudite, handsome, beautifully and copiously 
illustrated, which may fairly claim to cover the entire ground of library fittings from the earliest ages to the eve of the 
great development which library construction has undergone in compliance with modern exigencies.” 


The BOOK of MATRICULATIONS and DEGREES. A 


Catalogue of those who have been Matriculated or admitted to any Degree in the University of Cambridge from 1851 
to 1900. Demy 8vo, lis. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES of WILLIAM BEDELL, BISHOP of 


KILMORE. With a Selection of his Letters and an Unpublished Treatise. Edited, with Notes and Index, by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A , Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW in the TIMES of CICERO and 


the ANTONINES. By H. J. ROBY, M.A. Hon.LL.D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Appendices, by J. ADAM, M.A. Hon.LL.D (Aberdeen), Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I. Books I.-V., 15s. net. Vol. (1. Books VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘' Dr. Adam does for the ‘Republic’ what Sir Richard Jebb has done for Sophocles, 
what Mr. Newman has done for the ‘Politics,’ and the late Sir Alexander Grant for the ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle...... 
Dr. Adam is to be heartily congratulated on his work, which is a distinct credit to British scholarship.” 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


delivered at the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting, August, 1902. Edited by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
M.A., Trinity Colieg-, Cambritge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ These lecture: form an admirable introduction to the history of the nineteenth 
century. There is more useful information packed within the covers of this modest volume than in any book we have 
recently come across, and it should be mastered by every one who undertakes to write or speak about, or wishes to 
understand the condition of the present politics of the world.” 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of EDUCATIONAL OPINION from 


the RENAISSANCE. By S. S. LAURIB, A.M. LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History of Education, 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HORAE SEMITICAE. 
No. 1. The DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM in SYRIAC. Edited 


from a Mesopotamian MS., with various Readings and Collations of other MSS. By MARGARET DUNLOP 
GIBSON, LL.D. (St. Andrews). Crown 4to, paper covers, 15s. net. 


No.2. The DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM in ENGLISH. 


Translated from the Syriac by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON, LL.D. (St. Andrews). Crown 4to, 4s. net. 








A List of New Books and Announcements will be forwarded on application. 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 
And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited by RICHARD HODGSON and ALICE JOHNSON. 


2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. [On Monday next. 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 

“‘ The charm of veritable romance clings round the remark- 
able life-story of the late Prof. Max Miiller to a degree 
seldom encountered in the biography even of great men. 
+++eeLbe main narrative is that of Prof. Max Miiller himself 
in his familiar letters to friends, the simplicity, charm, and 


compass of which can hardly be surpassed.” 
Daily Telejzraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER'’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC- 
TORATE. 

HISTORY ofthe COMMONWEALTH 


and PROTECTORATE, 1649-1655. By SAMUEL 
RAWSON GARDINER, Hon.DC.L. Oxford, Litt.D. 
Cambridge, LL.D. Edinburgh, Ph.D. Gottingen, &c. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With Maps. In 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

(Vol. /., 1649-1650, now ready. 

* Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the 
pina volume ready for publication, which will 
appear as Chapter XLIX. of this Edition. 

Lt will also be printed separately as a Supple- 
ment to the Library Edition, 8vo, price 2s, 6d. net. 


RELIGION for ALL MANKIND: 
based on Facts which are never in Dispute. By the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, BA., St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, formerly Vicar of Healaugb, Yorkshire, Minister 
of the Theistic Church. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BACTERIA in DAILY LIFE. By 
Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Rpathey in the Victorian Milk Dangers and Remedies. 

Bacteria and Ice. 
' Some Poisons and their Pre- 


What ‘to Breathe. 
vention. 


Sunshine and Life. 
Bacteriology and Water. 
“It is a luminous as well as fascinating treatise, destined, 
it may safely be prognosticated, to take its place as the 
popular hance book oi its subject.” — Aberdeen Free Press, 


STATION STUDIES: being the 
Jottings of an African Official. By LIONEL PORT- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“To those people who desire to know something about 
the Protectorate which Mr. Chamberlain has been ‘boom- 
ing’ by his recent visit, Mr. Portman’s narrative may be 
recommended. In his pages the record of the trivial round, 
the common task, is enlvenei by a caustic humour and 


much good-natured chaff of officialdom.” 
St. James's Gazette, 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF 
JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT, 

With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Told with graphic power, the action moves swiftly, and 
the actors are ever in motion. The interest grows as we 
read on, and we cannot lay the book down till we have 
finished it.”— Aberdeen ree Press, 

** Jezebel, that wondrous beauty whose intrigues and 
murders culminated in the fulfilment of Elijah's prophecy, 
* By the ramparts of Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of 
Jezebel,’ is most ably depicted. Altogether it is a most 
entertaining romance charmingly written.” 





Jewish Express. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRAKY. 


BLACK HEART and WHITE 


HBART, and other Stories. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
CHEAPKR REISSUE. With 33 Illustrations. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, 


Crown 


New York, and Bombay. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


—~>——_ 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 
Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 1/. 1s. net. 
[The World’s History, Vol. VII. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ The present instalment of this 
spirited undertaking maintains the reputation won by its 
predecessors. Clearness and vigour of statement reach a 
bigh level, while the sense of proportion is manifest.” 


THE REACTION IN FRANCE. 


By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 9s. net. 
(Main Currents in XIXth Century Literature, Vol, 11. 


SCOTSMAN.—“* Penetrating in insight and brilliant in 
exposition. All readers of English have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the appearance of a book so instructive 
and so stimulating to every man of culture.” 


THE ROMANCE OF 
MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Madame EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B. N.). 
[Second Impression. 


STANDARD.—“A faithful and apparently impartial 
account of life in a convict prison is always worth reading. 
In this case it is supplied by a man of education and 
intelligence, who had his wits about him, used his eyes, 
and was not too much overcome by his misfortunes to lose 


his sense of proportion.” 
THE HUNT FOR THE GIANT SLOTH. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF 
PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 1/. 1s. net. Postage éd. 
TIM ES.—‘' The work of a brave and energetic young 
man, who did the very best that was in him, and overcame 
great difficulties.” 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


By BE. D. MOREL. 
With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol. 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


MORNING POST.—“ Every one seriously concerned for 
the welfare of British colonization and commerce, and of 
the races brought under British rule, is bound to study this 


remarkable volume.” 
POEMS. 
By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 7s. 6d. 


SPECT ATOR.—‘ They afford agreeable evidence of wide 
culture, allied to considerable command of versification.” 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 3s. 6d. 


ATHEN £UM.—“ We are struck by his general sanity of 
view as well as his gift of innuendo. He sees further than 
the ordinary jester; he has grasped the ironies which 
underlie modern life.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 
By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 


Sketch.—‘* His stories are something new in fiction. They 
bring the navy and the naval cfficer very near to the reader. 
He tastes the salt, he knows the men, and he realizes, he 
feels, he experiences the dangers, the excitements, the 
strain and stress, the magnificent heroism of naval war.” 


THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 6s. 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ Those who would penetrate the secrets 
of Morocco cannot do better than take Mr, Dawson as their 


guide.” 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
By L COPE CORNFORD. 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Holds one from cover to 
cover. It is a stirring story, and it will cheer the hearts of 
those who delight in tales of moving adventure.” 


THE KING’S AGENT. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. fs. 
ATHEN £UM.—“ A well-written and fascinating story. 
The interest is sustained till the last page. 


GODFREY MARTEN, SCHOOLBOY. 
By CHARLES TURLBY. 3s. 64. 


SPECTATOR.—“We know of no more eloquent or | 


engrossing vindication of the influence of disciplined 
pastime on character than is to be found in its pages. It 
is extremely good reading from end to end.” 


London: 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHATTO& WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS 


A NOVEL TO BE READ.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és, 


THE 
MAGIC OF TO-MORROW : 


Being the Strange True Story of One who claimed Fore- 
Knowledge of the Day that never comes. 


By CYRIL SEYMOUR. 


M. ZOLA’S LAST NOVEL. 
On FEBRUARY 13, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TRUTH (Vérité). 
By EMILE ZOLA. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A, 
VIZETELLY. With a Portrait. 








SIR WALTER BESANT'S SOCIAL ESSAYS. 
On FEBRUARY 12, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AS WE ARE AND AS WE 
MAY BE. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


The WILFUL WAY. By Herbert 


COMPTON, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 


am.’ 
** Novelty and _ <ge of plot.” —Scotsman, 
“It is seldom that one finds a plot of such daring 
ingenuity. bonis Mr. Compton has a very keen sense of 
humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By 


GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.’ 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL, B.A 
‘* A powerful piece of realistic fiction.” —Scotsman. 
“*A story which, in point of sensational excitement, leaves 
nothing to be desired.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 
‘“‘An admirable specimen of literary mosaic-work...... A 
pretty and plausible romance.”— World. 


The TIDEWAY. By Austin Clare, 


Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘ The Diary of a Doctor.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. éd. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘ Anna of the Five‘ Tow ns.’ 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ed. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS 
PAST. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Author of ‘ The King’s Counsel.’ 
With 50 Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 


** Contains a laugh in every line...... Must be read us all.’” 
0-day. 


“ A triumph of well-constructed fa-ce......It reminds one 


of Leech’s drawings of London life and their tunny legends.” 
Sovereign, 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
3s. net each. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie 

LIN 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
MEN. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

WALTON and COTTON’S COM- 


PLETE ANGLER. (Sir Harris Nicolas’s Edition.) 


SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 


(February 13. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for February : CRABRED = and YOUTH. By bs ed 


Sylvester.—SCIENCE foliows NATU Ry Alex. H. Japp. 
HISTORY in our VILLAGE SCHOOLS A E.T. Newman, 





leather, gilt edges, 





2383 


Fo € 
LIVING. By H Schiitz Wilson —The DEMON ‘STAR. Ry Ebenezer 
Rurgess —The SARACENS in SICILY. Hy A. Francis Steuart.—BELI. 

a CHORUS GIRL. By £E. M. Rutherford.—The ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BRITANNICA.’ By Sylvanus Urbar. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C- 
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4 MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
GAY & BIRD'S LIST. NEW BOOKS. 


New Catalogue post free. 
Houghton, Mifflin’s New Portrait Catalogue, post free, 6d. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. 


This Edition is a magnificent one in every respect, and is the crowning achievement of The Riverside 
Press, Boston, U.S.A. It is undoubtedly the finest specimen of book printing ever issued 
from America. 

The FLORIO TRANSLATION is the one selected, and will comprise Three Folio Volumes, Each 
Volume will contain a Frontispiece Portrait, the first one after a rare Contemporary Engraving by 
De Leu, The Frontispieces, Decorative Title-Pages, and Initial Letters will all be Engraved on Wood, 
and in the Bibliography, to appear at the end of Volume III., there will be Facsimile Reproductions of 
Title-Pages and other interesting material from famous Old Editions. 

The Type, to be known as the MONTAIGNE, has not yet appeared in any publication ; it is large 
and bold, modelled upon a Type cut by a XVth Century French Engraver, and is the exclusive Property 
of The Riverside Press, 

The design of this book in whole and in detail is conceived in the spirit of the golden age of French 
printing, which but little antedated Montaigne’s own period. No pains and no expense are being spared 
on the editorial work, nor on the details of Type, Paper, Binding, Illustrations, and Reproductions. 

The Volumes will appear at reasonably short intervals, On completion the plates will be destroyed, 
The Edition is limited to 265 Numbered Copies, and only 25 can be spared for this country, 
the remaining Copies having been quickly taken up in America. 


VOLUME I. IS NOW READY. 


The present price for the Three Volumes is £27 net, or £9 net for each Volume, an undertaking 
being given to take Vols. II. and III. when ready. 








Immediate application is necessary to secure a copy. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Sole Agents: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The ARGIVE HERAEUM. By Cuartes Watpstein, Ph.D. L.H.D. Litt.D. 


2 vols. large 4to, with 75 Full-Page Plates and nearly 400 other Illustrations. Vol. I. (now ready) General Introduc- 
tion, Geology, Architecture, Marble Statuary, and Inscriptions. 6/. 15s. net. Prospectus post free. 
The important results of the excavations made during 1891-95 at the famous shrine of Hera in Argolis by Prof. Wald- 
stein in behalf of the Archeological Institute of America and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens are now 
published under the direction of a joint Committee from these two institutions. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By Kare Dovuaias Wiccan. With 
50 Humorous Page and Text Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. Handsomely bound with richly gilt design, 
gilt edges, uniform with ‘ Penelope’s English Experiences’ and ‘ Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland,’ 6s. post free. 

he Three Penelope Volumes in Cloth Box, 20s. 





‘*The palm for the daintiest and most attractive reprint of that ever delightful and ingenious work, ‘ The Religio 
Medici,’ must be given to Messrs. Gay & Bird.”—Ltverpool Post. 


BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI 


Is the New Volume of 


THE BIBELOTS. A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. 


Each volume contains about 160 pp. 5in. by 23in. with Head and Tail Pieces specially designed by Herbert Cole, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. 

The leather binding, with embossed design on both covers, gilt edges, with silk head-bands and marker, is a striking 
feature of ‘‘ The Bibelots.” 


2s. 6d. net each ; or any three vols. in pretty leather case, 10s. 6d. net. Circulars post free. 


The LITERATURE of AMERICAN HISTORY. A Bibliographical Guide. 
In which the scope, character, and comparative worth of books in selected Lists are set forth in brief Notes by 
critics of authority. Edited for the American Library Association by J. N. LARNED. 

Size, 9}in. by 64 i0., pp. 598, cloth, 27s. net. 
THE BOOK FOR LOVERS OF ANIMALS. 


WHO’S WHO at the ZOO. Being Character Sketches of the Animals in the 


Zoological Gardens, London. Written and illustrated by L. BEATRICE THOMPSON. With 20 Full-Page half- 
tone Plates and 115 Text Illustrations, handsomely bound, 5s. post free. 
** A fascinating book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
‘* An artistic, anecdotal, and altogether admirable book. This is the sort of volume one enjoys opening, and often 
picks up for a few minutes’ reading.” —Literary World. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. By Atice M. Bacon. Holiday Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. with 12 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the distinguished 
Japanese Artist KEISHU TAKENOUCHI. Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s. éd. net. 


The GROWTH of RELIGIOUS IDEALS. As Illustrated by the great English 


_—_ on — H. G. ROSEDALE, M.A. D.D, Ch. Ch. Oxon, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Bayswater. Cloth, gilt top, 
. 6d, ree, 
FOUR PRETTY STORIES FOR JUVENILES, 


LITTLE TALES of LONG AGO. By Margaret Blaikie. Size 72in. by 53 in., 
rettily illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. post free. 
‘‘ The honest worth and the grace of Miss Blaikie’s little book of children’s tales will commend it at once...... The book 
breathes of happiness,”—Glasgow Herald, 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Agency for American Books, 





THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


By HARRIETT JAY 
(the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). 
Illustrated with Portraits and from other Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

** Miss Jay has told the story with fascinating skill—with 
perfect frankness—as will have been seen, and yet with jus- 
tice. I was unable to lay down the book from the first 
moment [ took itin my hands. It deserves to take its place 
amoung the very fine biographies in our ——s. 

Mr. T, P. O’Connor in this week’s 7. P.’s Weekly. 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 


Founder of the Roman Empire (B.c 63—a.D. 14). By 
B. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt D., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. With 17 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 

In this study of the founder of the Roman Empire the 
writer has endeavoured toa:rive at an impartial estimate 
of the character and aims of Augustus, and of the problem 
with which he had to deal in the Roman world as he found 
it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 
J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. _Beautifuily illustrated 
with many Photograpbs by L. C. Keighley- Peach. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

**It should become ae standard work on the topic.” 
Mr. Sipyey LEE. 


The LIFE and DEATH of KING 
HENRY the SECOND: an Historical Drama. By 
C. E. WALLIS, 
The Second Volume, dedicated to Sir Henry Irving, will 
be ready shortly. 
PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUME. 
“Contains a good deal of real imaginative power and 
merit.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“*Vigorously written and wrought upon a conscientious 
study of the historical personages whom it ——, 
man, 


MOTOR CARS and the APPLICA- 


TION of MECHANICAL POWER to ROAD VEHI- 


CLES. By RHYS JENKINS, Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 2ls. 
net. 

TRUE TALES of MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE for NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG and 
OLD. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. Maine). 
With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The CONFLICT of DUTIES, and 


OTHER ESSAYS. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer 
and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author 
of ‘ Julian the Philosopher,’ &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The DAWN of DAY. By Friedrich 


NIETZSCHE. Translated by JOHANNA VOLZ. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


UNWIN'S COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—New Vol. | 
WAS IT RIGHT to FORGIVE? By 


AMELIA E. BARR. Cloth, 2s. éd. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


No.2. DECEMBER—MARCH. Price 5s. net. 
The Contents include :— 
WHY CRIMINALS of GENIUS HAVE NO TYPE. 
Cesare Lombroso. 
The DRAMA in SPAIN. By Brander Matthews. 
EMILE ZOLA. By Gustave Geffroy. 
&ec. &e. &e. 


By 


&e. 





THREE SPLENDID NOVELS. 
1. THE LONG VIGIL. 


By F. JENNER TAYLOR. 6s. 


2. THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


By LUCAS CLBEVE. 6s. 


3. THE LIVING BUDDHA. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. 6s. 


London : 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Equare, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—= = 
VOLUME III. READY ON TUESDAY. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J, W. FORTESCUE. 


Second Part: FROM the CLOSE of the SEVEN 
WAR to the SECOND PEACE of 


YEARS’ 
PARIS. Vol. III. 1763-1793. With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, 18s. net. 


*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and II, 
36s. net. 





WITH A PREFACE BY 
THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY and the ORGANIZA- 
TION of POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. 
OSTROGORSKI. Translated from the French 
by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. In 2 vols, 
8vo, 25s, net. 

TIMES.—" One of the best studies of democratic institu- 
tions since the appearance of M. de Tocqueville’s classic 
work...... No one can read these volumes without having his 
mental horizon widened, and without coming to the con- 
clusion that they form one of the most valuable additions 


to political literature in recent years.’ 
BOOKMAN.—“ The most important accession to political 


science that we have come upon since Mr. Bryce dealt with 
American institutions.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


CHARACTERS of SHAKESPEAR’S 
PLAYS, and LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
POETS. By WILLIAM HAZLITT.  8vo, 
3s. 6d, net. 


LONDON before the CONQUEST. 
By W. R. LETHABY, Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

GLOBE.—“ For the student of the antiquities of London 
Mr. Lethaby’s book furnishes matter of much interest. It 
raises again all the old disputed problems, and suggests 
solutions which will be carefully canvassed by enthusiasts. 
The average reader will find in it much curious informa- 


tion 














NEW WORK BY 
PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest 


ARTHUR GAKDNER. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 21s. net. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies 


from the Chronicles of Rome. By FRANCIS 
MARION CRAWFORD. With 115 Illustrations 
and a Map of Kome. Extre. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 
ATHEN4UM,.—‘‘We can imagine no more welcome 
companion for the cultivated traveller who is about to visit 
Rome, and no more welcome gift for those who have been 


there. 





OXFORD EDITION. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Trans- 


Jation called Dryden’s Corrected from the 
Greek and Revised by A. H. CLOUGH. In 


5 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—_~>—— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


numerous Illustrations in 
hite, from Drawings and 
Several Maps, 


In 1 vol. royal 4to, containin 
Colour and in Black and 
Photographs by the Author and others. 
Diagrams, &c. Price 25s. net. 


THE 
TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 


TIMES. 

“*A vigorous, admirably illustrated, and thoroughly 
interesting volume. We hope it will be taken up by the 
public no less than by the specialists.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘‘A problem of some complexity and of great scientific 

interest is dealt with by Mr. J. E. 8. Moore.’’ 





NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 
Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price l5s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 247 Illustrations. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 





NOW READY. 


Seventy-Second Edition, Revised, and Enlarged to over 
2000 pages. 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 31s. 6d. net. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND 


KNIGHTAGE FOR 1903. 


Arranged and Printed from the Personal Communications 
of the Nobility. 


MR. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 15s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’ &c. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Mr. Escott is to be congratulated on his contribution 
to the literature which he has collected about our repre- 
sentative institution.” 

GLOBE. 


*“‘ The book is evidently based on carefully acquired know- 
ledge...... A useful sketch of the chequered career of the 
‘ Mother of Parliaments.’” 

OUTLOOK. 

**Mr. Escott keeps a steady grip throughout seven poli- 

tical centuries in three epochs.” 
ACADEMY. 

‘*The History of the House of Commons, illustrated by 
vignettes of the notable characters which, from Simon de 
Montfort, have sat there.” 

ATHENZUM., 

‘*Both a gay and a sound guide...... 
pages, all but a very few at the end are almost as good as 
possibl We can highly recommend Mr. Kscott’s book.” 





Out of nearly 700 








In 2 vols. 8vo, 10s, net each volume. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL SE£AILLES. 
Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited by 
Prof. HENRY JONES, LL.D. Vol. LI, 
PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. II., ETHICS, META- 
PHYSICS, and THEODICY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 








NEW NOVEL BY MISS BETHAM 
EDWARDS. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8v», 6s. 


A HUMBLE LOVER. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘A Storm Rent Sky,’ ‘ A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 
P, S. KING & SON, 


WESTMINSTER. 





CIVILISATION in CONGOLAND: 


a Story of International Wrong-doing. By H. R. 
FOX BOURNE, Author of ‘A Memoir of Sir Philip 
Sidney,’ ‘ The Life of John Locke,’ &c. Witha Prefatory 
Note by Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., 
M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, 324 pp. with Map, 10s. 6d. net, 


Contents :—Preliminary ; King Leopold’s Project (1876- 
1884); The Berlin Conference (1884-1885) ; The Congo State’s 
Commencement (1885-1889) ; Early Explorations and Enter- 
prises (1885-1890); The Brussels Conference (1889-1890); 
Commercial Developments (1890-1893); Anti-Slavery Cru- 
sading (1890-1894) ; International Complications (1894-1895) ; 
Administrative Abuses _(1894-1897) ; Raids and Rebellions 





(1895-1899) ; Monopolist Per (1897-1901); Belgium’s 
Inheritance (1901-1992); The Congo State’s Neighbours; 
The Outlook. 


ATHENZUM.—“ With patient moderation Mr. Fox 
Bourne proves his case...... Mr. Fox Bourne has given us a 
full history of the Congo State. We believe that every fact 
is accurately set forth, and is fact indeed.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘A very outspoken impeachment of 
the policy and methods of the Congo Free State, and an 
appeal to the European Powers, who at the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1884 endowed that State with the functions it is 
alleged to have abused, for such intervention as may put 
an end to the — abuses. Adducing weighty evidence 
in support of bis charges as to the treatment of natives, the 
author lays most emphasis on what he regards as the inherent 
a ts of the hinery of government set up in violation 
of the provisions of the Berlin Conference, and indicates the 
injuries resulting therefrom to the other nations holding 

titled itable trade within the Conven- 








territory or to eq 
tional Basin of the Congo.” 


ELEMENTS of STATISTICS. By 


ARTHUR L. BOWLEY, M.A. F.S.S, Lecturer in 
Statistics at the London School of Economics. Edited 
by Prof. W. A. S. HEWINS, M.A., Director of the 
London School of Economics. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 356 pp. numerous Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL. —‘‘The London School of 
Economics has, since its f dati had syst tic courses 
of lectures on the el s of , and the school, 
therefore, is entitled to share with Mr. Bowley the congratu- 
lations which are due to him for supplying a long-felt want. 
Without further ado it may be plainly stated that, whatever 
its shortcomings, this book is the best on the elements of 
statistics written in English, French, German, or Italian.” 

SCOTSM AN.—“ The book is a most valuable text-book of 
statistical method, which cannot but prove of the utmost 
service to all who have had t» do with the compilation or 
interpretation of statistics.” 

MORNING POST.—** The public are constantly asking 
for information in a statistical form, though no trustworthy 
statistics are in existence on which to base the required 
information, bence these methods of statistics are exposed 
to sneers from which proper machinery would save them.” 


PARLIAMENT: its Romance, its 
Comedy, its Pathos. By MICHAKL MACDONAGH, 
Author of ‘The Book of Parliament,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 414 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

ACADEM Y.—“ Into this wonderful theatre of policies 
and passions, of enduring measures and passing men, Mr. 
MacDonagh takes us with the skill of a completely in- 
formed guide. His chapters on the King’s prerogatives, on 
Queen Victoria’s relations with her Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments, and on the Great Seal of England, are alittle aside 
from the rest of the book, but they are in no way super- 
fluous. They extend our vision into the higher parts of the 
Constitution, and give atmosphere and explication to the 
whole...... We have skimmed only a little of Mr. Mac- 
Donagh’s cream, and the rest we leave with confidence, and 
with hearty recommendation, to the readers of this most 
entertaining book.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT in CANADA, 
and HOW IT WAS ACHIKVED: the Story of Lord 
Durham’s Report. By F. BRADSHAW, B.A., Senior 
Hulme Exhibitioner, Brasenose College, Oxford. Edited 
by Prof. W. A. S. HEWINS, Director, London School 


of Economics. Demy 8vo, cloth, 384 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


A HISTORY of FACTORY LEGIS- 


LATION. By B. L. HUTCHINS and A. HARRISON, 
B.A. (Lond.). With a Preface by SIDNEY WEBB. 
Edited by Prof. W. A. S. HEWINS, Director, London 
School of Economics. Demy 8vo, cloth, 384 pp. 10s. 6d. 
net. [Ready shortly. 


CAPE COLONY for the SETTLER. 


An Account of its Urban and Rural Industries, their 
Probable Future Development and Extension. By 
A. R. E. BURTON, F.R.G.S., Editor Transvaal Agrt- 
cultural Journal, late Editor Cape Government Agri- 
cultural Journal. Issued by Order of the Government of 
Cape Colony. Demy 8vo, clotb, 356 pp. 26 Plates, 
8 Maps. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 





tatiati, 





London: 
P. 8. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster. 
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In a letter to Elizabeth P. Peabody (quoted 

vol. ii. p. 86) Martineau says :— 

**As one of those who are never tired of 
gazing up again in Channing's face, I heartily 
rejoice that you are about to add some new 
lineaments, or at least some fresh lights, to a 
picture which, with all its charm, has been left 
thus far a little dim and hazy. The image of his 
personality which I early derived from his 
writings remains more vivid than any modifica- 
tion of it which has been received since from 
what has been published about him. I attribute 
this very much to the scanty amount of minute 
biographical detail in my friend W. H. Chan- 
ning’s conscientious and elaborate Memoir. 
With all the more interest shall I look for your 
supplement.” 

That the present memoir is elaborate 
enough it would be a visible absurdity to 
deny, with the two handsome tomes there to 
speak for themselves; and its conscientious- 
ness, given the names and status of its 
authors, cannot be questioned. But if it be 
the business of a biographer, as we believe 
it is, to present the image of a personality 
plus the sense of a career, then the learned 
collaborators cannot be congratulated on the 
success of their efforts. The picture is 
certainly ‘‘dim and hazy,’ and part of the 
blame at least must attach to such a scanti- 
ness in the amount of ‘‘ minute biographical 
detail’? as leaves one ai the end of a first 
elaborate and conscientious perusal of its 
thousand pages with an impression that the 
book does not contain any biography at all. 
A second reading, undertaken in the in- 
terests of justice, shows that this impression 
is to some extent fallacious. The book 


does contain a good deal of the kind of 
things that are the proper matter and 
makings of a biography. Nevertheless, 
though first thoughts are not always best, 
but may be profitably exchanged for in- 
spirations less near the surface, first impres- 





sions have, within their own domain, an 
instantaneous authority which cannot be 
revised away. Into this domain must fairly 
come for judgment specimens of that kind 
of literature which aims at presenting, as we 
have said, the image of a personality and 
the sense of a career. Portraiture and 
narrative, the arts whose methods are 
in some way implicated here, have their 
very being in the impression which they 
convey, the sense of an absorbed experience 
which they make possible, the interest 
which they create and carry to a close. 
They have their life just there, or they are 
dead altogether. It follows that a ‘ Life 
and Letters,’ however conscientious and 
elaborate the work may be, fails in the 
covenanted merits of its kind if it shows 
either such a scantiness of informing bio- 
graphical detail, or that detail in such 
poor handling and such wrong proportion 
to the whole, that the image of a per- 
sonality does not emerge. 

To begin with—it is, or ought to be, an 
axiom of the business that a man’s life must 
be written by a man, not by a multitude or 
even a plurality of persons. There must be 
sole authorship, because the subject is a 
spiritual unity which cannot be parcelled out 
like the quarters of a town for description 
by several hands. On the contrary, it can 
only be rendered again in literature when it 
has been conceived, felt, expressed—in a 
senserecreated—by the free play of individual 
intuition, selection, affinity, enthusiasm. 
The essential result of a man’s life, regarded 
as a subject for literary representation to 
the world—the real reality of it when the 
man is dead—consists not in any mere topical 
facts, nor in any historical string of state- 
ments that may be made regarding it, but 
in the moral or intellectual conception which 
it has generated, the living statue of itself 
which it has erected, within the still world 
of another man’s mind. Only as it is seen 
in such a subjective integration of its ele- 
ments can it attain to objectivity at all—that 
objectivity resulting from the values that 
are given it, the lights and shadows that are 
cast upon it, by the surroundings, the parti- 
cular psychology in which it is set. In 
other words, the living truth about a man, 
if not about a thing, is always somebody’s 
feeling about the matter. From this there 
follows a principle which splits into two 
almost identical propositions: for to say that 
what the synthetic unity of apperception is 
in the philosophy of cognition, that is the 
sympathetic egoism of appreciation in litera- 
ture and art, is only a more general way of 
saying that in a biography we can no more 
do without the soul of the biographer than 
without the soul of his subject. 

Secondly, if the soul of the biographer is 
apt to be lacking in the work when it is 
entrusted to a commission of two, the loss 
of this vitalizing quantity in the composi- 
tion becomes more certain when these two 
are themselves by way of being important 
men; when, to put it disrespectfully, they 
are personages of good official character and 
position. This is a thesis which we would 
maintain with greater or less vigour and 
confidence according to the nationality of the 
folk in question ; according, that is, to the 
a priori likelihood of their possessing certain 
qualities which react, amongst the intel- 
lectual classes of men, with more or less 





success against what we must call the de- 
personalizing effect of official position. 
Amongst the French, for instance, tempera- 
ment, the national rate of circulation, counts 
for a good deal, and tends to keep the whole 
mental physiology, such as it is, quick, 
personal, effective, in the later as well as the 
earlier stages of what naturalists term the 
life-history. So, too, among Germans a 
certain plethoric idealism—call it a broad- 
based and comprehensive assurance in 
mental matters—counts for a good deal, 
and ensures that there shall be no lack of 
individuality, note, though the note may be 
struck with a heavy hand at times. Our 
own British character, on the contrary, pays 
toll for its useful virtue and its uniform 
correctness—which nobody will deny to it— 
by a somewhat marked deficiency in the 
qualities which keep the initial personality 
in powerful reaction, the qualities which 
operate as dissolvents against that encrusta- 
tion which is always going on at the circum- 
ference of consciousness, thought, and feeling. 
Further, that optimism which results from 
our splendid health and our consciousness 
of well-doing and well-deserving persuades 
us to accept the fact of the aforesaid de- 
ficiency as in reality a characteristic virtue, 
of which we are quietly—or not too loudly 
—proud. In this way, colourlessness having 
become consecrated as the national ideal of 
good form, our egoism is apt to guard rather 
than to assert itself; instead of projecting, 
it rejects and inhibits (rejects what is with- 
out, inhibits what may be within), and is 
expressed in an avoidance of whatever 
may seem open to question, and of what- 
ever could be worthy of remark. We will 
venture to affirm that for a British person it 
is far more difficult to become, say, a pro- 
fessor in a college or university and to 
remain a human being than it would be for 
a Frenchman, a German, or even an American 
to do so. That egoism of self-restraint which 
we have spoken of—in reality only a par- 
ticular form or disguise of the universal 
instinct of self-preservation, the weak thing 
keeping out of danger’s way—so readily 
passes into the further stage where a higher 
degree of official importance is seen to 
determine a greater intensity of personal 
non-significance and inanimation. 

And all this is beautifully arranged, as 
most things amongst us are found to be 
when lovingly looked into. Only, some 
consequences of the arrangement ought to 
be recognized and accepted in a practical 
way. It ought to be recognized, for instance, 
that there is always a pretty strong proba- 
bility against those more genial, intuitive, 
fresh, fearless qualities—those teaching 
powers of the heart, and that exploring 
faculty of the imagination, without the help 
of which no good biography is to be ex- 
pected—being found at full play in persons 
who have arrived at or sunk into important 
official positions. We will not say that the 
man who has arrived is necessarily a spent 
force, nor shall we insist too strongly 
—what could be better argued—that those 
are chosen of the people (and the powers 
that be) in whom there is nothing to 
reject. We are content to remark that an 
evil for literature begins—to say nothing 
of some injustice to the living and the dead 
—when, through that snobbish worship of 
reflected moral importance which is the vice 
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of one of our virtues, those who were called 
for one thing which was in them to do are 
subsequently called for another thing, which 
may not be in them at all. There area 
great many ways of being excellent, and 
unfortunately many of them are mutually 
exclusive. The worthy Fuller tells us, for 
instance, that “a little allay of dulness in a 
master of a college makes him fitter to 
manage secular affairs,” whereas with just 
a little less of that moderating quality 
Principal Drummond would probably have 
written, whatever happened to the college, 
a more entertaining life of his friend. 

But whoever be the biographer, and 
whatever qualifications he brings to the 
task, the result will still be singularly 
uninspiring if he attempts what Principal 
Drummond seems to have attempted—to 
write a man’s life and yet leave out the 
world he lived in. Let us explain the 
manner of it very briefly. The first para- 
graph begins with a very circumstantial 
description of a certain plain brick house in 
a certain narrow thoroughfare in Norwich, 
and then continues :— 

‘*Tt was in this house in Magdalen Street 
that, on April 21st, 1805, a little girl, not quite 
three years old, was admitted to the best bed- 
room, and with some awe and trepidation 
crossed the polished floor and took her seat 
beside ‘an unknown old woman, in a mob cap,’ 
who placed across her knees a bundle of flannel, 
and, opening it, displayed the tiny face of a 
baby. The little girl was Harriet Martineau, 
and the baby was her brother James.” 


Now this seems promising; but, except the 
promise, which is not kept, there is not 
much in it. Everybody is born at some 
time of his life, and we believe that most 
babies born into decent circumstances are 
forthwith wrapt in flannel. If there is a 
little sister, she will naturally be admitted 
to an early séance. The information here 
vouchsafed, then, could only be of interest 
and value to an audience of Sunday-school 
children who had known Dr. Martineau as 
a very old old gentleman, whom they had 
never thought of as having been at any 
time a baby. Adult readers, being more 
knowing, if not more intelligent, can take 
some wonderful things for granted at need, 
and would willingly, we believe, have ex- 
changed those sentences about the birth of 
the babe for an equal number of well-chosen 
words about the world into which the man 
was born; the mental atmosphere upon 
which, in the course of a long career as 
polemical theologian, as moralist, as meta- 
physician, and as spiritual rhapsodist, he 
was to react with such splendour and abun- 
dance of qualities. But of that there is no 
word here; nor can we say that there are 
three sentences expressing a comprehensive 
view or a general truth of any kind in 
all the pages for which Principal Drum- 
mond is answerable. After an account of 
Martineau’s school and college days and his 
early ministry—an account not so much 
meagre as curiously arid—the reader is en- 
gaged in following a book-making process 
of stupefying simplicity. All the pages— 
scores and hundreds, only interrupted by 
batches of letters at end of chapters—seem 
either to tell us that ‘‘In this year Dr. 
Martineau published” such and such an 
essay or sermon, from which a few extracts 
are forthwith given; or they are taken up 








with long accounts of matters of an external 
or public and perfunctory character, such as 
the abortive Free Christian Union, in which 
Dr. Martineau was concerned with a good 
many other folk. The entire want of pro- 
portion in the length of these reports is not 
so deadly as the fact that they are so typical 
of the ordinary ea level. Then the 
quotations from the long series of Martineau’s 
works have for the most part a momentary 
and vanishing interest for the reader, be- 
cause they are unrelated, successive, flitting 
gleams. As the proverbial Cambridge man 
would say, they prove nothing. That is to 
say, they are not set, those jewels of wisdom; 
they have not the value that should have 
been given them by the constructive running 
commentary of a whole-hearted biographer. 
Neither in this way nor another does the 
book help us to understand the greatness 
and rarity of the man, or to see the growth 
of his prevalence and his recognition. 
Quotations in such a life are very well, but 
you only show us half their meaning if you 
do not also show us what that meaning 
meant just then ; if, that is, you tell us only 
about the word that came forth from the 
man, and not also about the world which 
that word went forth into, and the echoes 
it awoke there. Through the deficiency, 
already hinted, in any generalizing power 
this help is denied us; and since Principal 
Drummond quotes no letters—hardly, in- 
deed, a recorded human remark—save 
Martineau’s own, we are equally denied the 
help, the stimulation that might be given 
by a differing personal note, by a sense of 
contrast. When we add that Principal 
Drummond has selected the letters in 
almost every case with a regard to their 
theological or religious interest exclusively, 
and has, indeed, provided generous samples 
of truly excellent things that are all pretty 
much the same, a certain dense lack of 
atmosphere, of which we wish to say 
no more, is sufficiently explained. How- 
beit, without an atmosphere of some kind 
a man cannot live, even in the written record 
of his days. As to the image of a person- 
ality, it will scarce appear where the third 
dimension is wanting. 

Thus far of Book I., called distinctively 
‘The Life and Letters,’ and occupying all the 
firct volume and half of the second. Book II., 
entitled ‘Philosophy,’ is by Prof. Upton. 
This section, being the work of a specialist, 
might be regarded as a technical appendix 
to the main work. As a fact, it saves the 
book from complete inanimation. The bad 
plan of the work evaluates a saving factor 
after all; for the second writer to some 
extent goes over the story of the life again, 
and gives us, in expounding the views of the 
metaphysician, not a little knowledge of the 
man. There is, too, in this mere technical 
appendix the right note of biography; for 
Mr. Upton writes frankly with head and 
heart, and has, indeed, a Boswellian touch 
in him which we are too grateful to smile 
at. He has acted as if he understood that 
for a biographer to exclude from his pages 
all recognition of everything, save the ipse 
dixits and the ipse fecits of his subject, is to 


convert that subject into a caput mortuum.: 


Finally, there is at play in this section that 
degree of active and discursive intelligence 
—there is that amount of implicit reference 
to the history of opinion and the things of 





thought—which should distinguish the 
biography of a man like Martineau from, 
shall we say? the non-committal letterpress 
of a parish magazine. Therefore we are 
disposed to part in friendship with Prof. 
Upton, and though his style sometimes 
irritates us, his best sentences are more 
good than his worst ones are bad, and his 
average is better than ordinary. 

We have said nothing at all, it will be 
seen, about the remarkable man who is 
the subject of the book. Our contributory 
remarks towards an estimate of Martineau’s 
work in theology and metaphysics, were we 
disposed to interfere in that way with 
the business of futurity, may reasonably 
enough, as the reader will judge, be reserved 
for the chance of another occasion offering 
itself—one in which the human subject 
should be more adequately presented than 
he is here. For the rest, if not very 
informing, the book contains a good many 
passages (in the letters) which could easily 
be quoted and commented upon. One might 
quote and comment upon the extraordinary 
conflict between the estimate of Carlyle’s 
character and influence expressed at vol. i. 
pp. 340-41 and that which is expressed at 
vol. ii. p. 89. Still more might one rub 
one’s eyes when comparing the withering 
description of Maurice’s “shadowy and 
unimpressive ” writing at vol. i. p. 258 :— 

‘*T hardly think a man has any business to 
write till he has brought his thoughts into dis- 
tincter shapes and better defined relations than 
I find in Maurice. He seems to me to have a 
mere presentiment of thinking: a tentative 
process in that direction that never fairly 
succeeds in getting home”; 


with the panegyric at p. 288 :— 


‘*For consistency and completeness of 
thought, and precision in the use of language, 
it would be difficult to find his superior among 
living theologians.” 

It is no shame to Martineau, or any man, 
that, having once thought one way, he pre- 
sently thought another way. But it is 
characteristic of this book that it no more 
helps you to see how such changes came 
about, or what the change meant in the 
course of a mental life-history, than would 
last week’s Gazette or ‘Who’s Who.’ Toend 
pleasantly, let us quote a gay passage from 
one of the very few letters in Book I. that 
are not extremely earnest and professional. 

“You are the first man I have met with 
in the younger generation,’’ writes Marti- 
neau to Mr. R. C. Hall in 1869, 


“who knows Godwin’s ‘St. Leon.’......All his 
books, however, are interesting as studies of 
character. And this reminds me of your Emer- 
sonian rule,—never to have a book you do not 
like. There are so many ways, as well as 
degrees, of liking a book, that I should be ata 
loss how to apply the rule. I like a book that’s 
good to answer from the clearness and strength 
with which it puts what I utterly reject (like 
Mill’s ‘ Hamilton’), or a book that’s good to 
laugh at, from its logically deduced nonsense 
(like Comte’s ‘ Catechisme ’), almost as well as a 
book which speaks home to myself. What, 
indeed, would be the plight of a man obliged, 
like me, to have a theological library, if he were 
insensible to the charms of fallacy and twaddle ? 
You will not persuade me, therefore, to clear 
the rubbish off my shelves. Every genus should 
be represented in a library ; and, most of all, 
the largest class,—as such a radical as you must 
surely admit.” 
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There is a meritorious index; but its 
usefulness would be increased by careful 
revision and correction. 








The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia: 
the Gifford Lectures on the Ancient 
Egyptian and Babylonian Conception of the 
Divine. By A. H. Sayce, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

Tue lectures here reprinted form a record at 

once of Prof. Sayce’s ability and of its limita- 

tions. Delivered with all the advantages of 
voice and gesture, and with the appearance 
of conviction that every trained orator knows 
how to throw into his work, they were 
doubtless even more interesting to hear than 
to read. But when they are critically 
examined it will, we think, be seen that 
their author has not himself formed any 
very clear idea upon the points that he 
seeks to illustrate, while he has approached 
their consideration with a priori concep- 
tions from which he has been unable to 
free himself. This is especially noticeable 
in the first half of the book before us 
which deals with the religion of ancient 

Egypt. Prof. Sayce does, indeed, do his 

best to disarm criticism at the outset by 

committing himself to certain general pro- 
positions. He thus artlessly tells us that, 

‘difficult as it is to know what another 

man believes, it is sometimes quite as 

difficult to know exactly what one believes 
oneself.” We also hear that “religion 
and morality are not necessarily connected 
together’’; that, ‘‘in spite of all moralists 
may say and preach, power, and not 
morality, still governs the world”; and 
that ‘‘ the anthropological method” of com- 
paring the religions of civilized with those 
of uncivilized man—this, at least, is the 
way we read him—is of little use in the 
study of old-world religions. But these 
propositions, whether true or not, do but 
cover the preconceived theory which domi- 
nates the book, that is to say, that the 
most distinctive parts of Egyptian culture 
were in effect the result of the early con- 
quest of Egypt by invaders coming from 
Babylonia. Such a conquest, though likely 
enough, is by no means accepted as proved 
by the majority of LEgyptologists, and 
depends almost entirely on the fact that the 
earliest historical dynasties of Egypt made 
use of cylinder seals resembling those found 
by thousands in Babylonia. This is, in- 
deed, good evidence of contact between the 
two civilizations, but hardly of the depend- 
ence of one upon the other. Yet the theory 
based upon it—first started, if we recollect 
rightly, with linguistic ‘‘ proofs” by Dr. 

Hommel, and afterwards put forward with 

more skill by M. de Morgan—is deeply 

rooted in Prof. Sayce’s mind, and gives, as 
we have said, the prevailing colour to the 
whole of this book. 

This predominant theory brings about 
many equations both of persons and names 
that will hardly commend themselves to the 
systematic students of either Egyptian or 
Babylonian. The Sumerian word for the 
horizon was, we are told, kharra or khurra, “a 
word which corresponds letter for letter 
with the name of Horus.’ But even if 


the Sumerian word had the significance 
which Prof. Sayce would attach to it, there 








is nothing to connect it with the name of 
the Egyptian god, which may be written 
Heru, Hor, or Har, and can only be said 
to correspond literally so far as the r is 
concerned. Still more far-fetched are the 
equations of the Egyptian Thoth with the 
Babylonian Ea, because Merodach or Asari 
was the son of Ea, and Thoth was the 
minister of Osiris; of the Egyptian Hathor 
with Ishtar by way of the Arabian Atthar 
and the Canaanite Ashtoreth; of Sati, 
the goddess of the First Cataract, with 
the Babylonian Suté or Bedouin, who are 
also mysteriously connected with Osiris’s 
enemy Set or Sut; and of Sati’s com- 
panion Anuget with the ‘sons of Anak” 
mentioned in Genesis. Dr. Hommel has 
already ‘‘identified” Ishtar, not with 
Hathor, but with Isis, whom he calls 
“ Tsit”’; and all the other supposed identifica- 
tions have been already claimed for other 
gods and goddesses. That in all this Prof. 
Sayce is casting about for facts to fit his 
theory rather than deducing his theory 
from the facts is proved by the frequent 
inconsistencies and contradictions into which 
he is led. Thus we are told in one 
some that the Babylonian invaders of 

gypt conquered the neolithic indigenous 
tribes by means of their copper weapons, in 
another that they were ‘‘ smiths armed with 
weapons of iron”; that the “old titles” of 
Osiris and Isis—i.e., ‘‘the lord and the 
lady ” (of the house)—are essentially Baby- 
lonian, because, apparently, any god was 
spoken of in Babylon as “the lord,” and 
any goddess as “the lady”; and that the 
aborigines of Egypt were cannibals because 
of expressions in the Pyramid Texts which 
Prof. Sayce himself says in his Intro- 
duction no more imply cannibalism than 
does ‘the language of the Eucharistic 
office.” A theorist who thus refutes his 
own premises can hardly expect many 
to be convinced by his arguments unless 
they approach the case with his own pre- 
possessions. 

Other mistakes there are, that indicate, 
perhaps, less confusion of thought than im- 
perfect information. We have, for instance, 
here repeated the old fallacy that Sargon 
of Akkad “incorporated Palestine into his 
empire,” although Mr. H.R. Hall has shown 
that the only text which supports this goes 
no further than the statement that he made 
a raid along the sea-coast of Palestine and 
collected booty, the said text, moreover, 
being written at least 3,000 years after the 
event. Again, we hear that ‘‘'Mummu- 
Tiamat” was for the Babylonians “‘ the one 
primeval source of all things.” But Mr. 
King’s lately published ‘Tablets of Creation’ 
show that Apsu, the divinity of the abyss, 
and Mummu, his messenger, rebelled against 
and were overthrown by Ea before the up- 
rising of Tiamat and her defeat by Merodach 
brought about the creation of the earth. 
So, too, Mr. Sayce tells us that the name 
of the ferryman of Hades in the ‘ Legend of 
the Flood’ is Ur-ninnu, apparently for the 
sake of equating the name with the Egyptian 
Nu-urru; but he does not mention that the 
latest reading of the name is Sur-Sonabu. 
It might, indeed, be gathered from these 
instances that these lectures were prepared 
a long time before they were delivered, and 
we have not, in fact, noticed any quotations 
from any book later in date than 1900, 





though the last year or two have been fertile 
in new suggestion. 

But there are other instances in which 
the information supplied is not belated, but 
wrong. Thus it requires very good eyes 
to see lions in the animals on the doors 
through which the sun-god issues, on a 
cylinder which Prof. Sayce takes from Mr. 
King, though it is apparently necessary to 
bear out the parallel duly drawn between 
them and the representations of the Egyp- 
tian deities Shu and Tefnut “‘ as twin lions 
supporting the rising sun.’ The carved 
slate in the Gizeh Museum to which he 
refers as showing the cartouches of cities 
surmounted by different sacred animals is 
not, as he thinks, a representation of these 
cities with their tutelary deities, but the 
record of their sack by the tribes whose 
totems the sacred animals are. And Egypt 
can hardly be spoken of as ‘‘ the birthplace 
of Euhemerism,” since the Babylonians seem 
to have been in the habit of deifying their 
kings long before the earliest date that has 
yet been assigned for the so-called invasion 
of Egypt. In this connexion it may be 
mentioned that Prof. Sayce’s translation of 
nefer-mdt-kher as “ good and true of voice,” 
and of Per-m-hru as “ going forth from day,” 
is not likely to commend itself either to the 
Semitizing or the earlier school of Egypto- 
logists. 

This is not to say that there is not much 
in Prof. Sayce’s book that may be read 
with both profit and pleasure. He himself 
is fully alive to the difficulty that there 
must be in discovering, with our at present 
very imperfect acquaintance with either 
Egyptian or Babylonian literature, in what 
light the uncouth divinities of Egypt or 
Babylonia were really regarded by their 
respective worshippers. But the intelligent 
opinion of a learned man who has studied 
such matters for the best part of a lifetime 
is always worth having, and it is possible 
that the views offered as to the Egyptian 
and Babylonian conception of the divine 
are often near the mark. Other remarks 
and conjectures here made, though rather 
obiter dicta, are, at any rate, stimulating, as 
when the cherubim who guarded the garden 
of Eden are identified with the winged bulls 
of Ea and, the bulls themselves with the 
sphinx. If the no less daring parallel 
between the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s 
Temple and the scorpion men who, in the 
Chaldzean legend of the Flood, stand at the 
gate of Hades, be considered too far-fetched, 
Prof. Sayce is probably right when he tells 
us that the origin of Gnosticism, which 
taught even in Christian times that a man 
could be saved by his knowledge of magical 
formulas, is to be sought in the worship of 
the sun-god at Heliopolis. The drawback 
of this, as of much else that is excellent in 
the book, is that these guesses rest upon 
no proof, and, in the last-named case, 
depend only upon the so-called Hermetic 
books, the authorship and origin of which, 
like their meaning, are excessively obscure. 
It is for this reason, at least as much as 
for any other, that we must consider Prof. 
Sayce’s book as no very safe guide for the 
general public. For scholars, indeed, it 
may have a different value. 
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TWO BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


To-day and To-morrow in Ireland. By Stephen 

Gwynn. (Dublin, Hodges & Figgis.) 

The Unconquerable Colony. By J. H. Coch- 

rane. (Long.) 

Turse two widely different books have all 
the similarities that are necessary to a 
proper contrast. For contrast is the unlike- 
ness of homogeneous things. Both are 
slight, both are exceedingly prejudiced ; 
both contain elements of truth, combined 
with numerous violations of the truth. 
Both commit these violations, we believe, 
either from ignorance or blindness, not 
in the least from any desire to deceive. 
One writes as a very old man, since 
he repeats the traditions heard from a 
relative born in 1760; the other is exceed- 
ingly young, not in years or in the art of 
writing, but in his enthusiasm for Celtic 
matters —for Mr. Gwynn is one of those 
Irishmen who, having been sent to England 
for education and becoming naturalized there, 
come back to their Irish surroundings in 
the guise of sentimental tourists, seeing all 
national aspirations in Ireland in a rosy hue 
that generally fades out with better know- 
ledge. He says that ‘‘till he left college, 
Ireland was his home,” which would not lead 
the reader to suppose that the college in 
question was an Oxford college. We know, 
however, that it was, and that he is the 
only member of a family distinguished in 
Trinity College, Dublin, who received an 
English education. This accounts for his 
enthusiasm. It is that of a littératewr who 
feels that Irish things—Irish soldiers, Irish 
politics, Irish industries—are now in high 
fashion, and so he reprints for us, with 
some adaptations, his essays from various 
periodicals. 

He spoils the book considerably by a 
new preface, full of incredible statements 
which prove that after all his knowledge is 
superficial, and these statements are ad- 
vanced with the old advocate’s trick of 
calling them self-evident axioms—e.g., ‘I 
do not suppose that any reasonable man 
will assert that Ireland has gained materi- 
ally by the Union.” Now almost all the 
reasonable men we know who come from 
Ireland, even those who regret the Union 
sentimentally, tell us that Ireland has gained 
enormously in material wealth. They tell 
us that if Ireland had been allowed to go 
on with her Parliament of 1782, it is not at 
all likely that Ireland would have made any 
such advance. We are not concerned to 
offer our own opinion, but we protest that 
the matter is anything but self-evident. 
Mr. Gwynn probably deduces this proposi- 
tion from another not equally doubtful, but 
wholly false, which he must have picked up 
from some Irish politician. We mean the 
statement that Ireland has been completely 
sucked dry by England. ‘‘She has been 
drained so long that she is saignée a blanc.” 
Now this can be refuted by plain facts. The 
Irish banks hold savings amounting to nearly 
fifty millions! and this for a population 
of less than four million people. Nor is this 
all. Recent books have demonstrated that 
the Roman Church, with her host of secular 
and regular clergy, drains Ireland of an 
enormous sum yearly—we have heard it 
estimated at millions. How are these facts 


possible in a country which has been com- 








pletely drained of its wealth by an insatiable 
neighbour? And how can we trust an 
author upon other Irish questions who 
writes a preface of this sort ? 

Nevertheless he has many interesting 
things to say about the Irish peasant in 
reality and in fiction, and about the Gaelic 
movement in striving to revive the dying 
Irish language. Here his views seem to us 
over sanguine, but they are based upon evi- 
dence really before him, and possibly truly 
estimated. When a movement of this kind 
allies itself with politics and religion, and is 
conducted by noisy and violent leaders, it 
may go a long way and make a consider- 
able effect, even though it be intrinsically 
unsound. But it may also do good by 
calling attention to and recording much 
of a nation’s history which would have other- 
wise been obliterated. On this movement 
also we offer no opinion, but watch its pro- 
gress with interest; we would only advise 
the leaders to abandon the habit of reviling 
their sceptical opponents, and to remember 
that the character of the literary men who 
are put forward as coryphei should be 
grave and respectable. There is another 
peculiarity of Irish society on which Mr. 
Gwynn speaks with truth and insight. It 
is the severance between Catholics and 
Protestants which still subsists in all 
ranks of the people, and acts as a great 
bar to the improvement of the country. It 
was caused by the contrast of race and by 
the penal laws, though there were always 
some great Lords of the Pale Roman 
Catholics. In recent years it has been 
actually maintained and promoted by the 
Catholic clergy, who are in this respect very 
bad patriots, for Irish Protestants are now 
really and thoroughly Irish, and have been 
so ever since the days of Swift and Berkeley, 
whereas the policy adopted by the Church 
of Rome declares them to be aliens. 

All these social matters trend so closely 
upon politics that we may here only discuss 
them as students of contemporary history. 
If any Englishman wants to see in a brief 
example how completely Ireland is severed 
into two nations, let him next take up Mr. 
Cochrane’s book. It is by no means so well 
written as Mr. Gwynn’s. The author’s lays 
seem those of a man brought up on poetry 
such as ‘The Boyne Water ’ and ‘ Croppies, 
lie down.’ But his doggerel adequately 
expresses the sentiments of the Ulster 
Protestant, whose ancestor came with the 
Great Plantation from Scotland and 
England, who has cultivated and civilized 
the barren wilds of Ulster, employing the 
natives as tenants and workers, sometimes 
even intermarrying with them, both 
separate from and akin to them, and now, 
in spite of all his pride of creed and race, 
tinged and coloured by the Irishry far 
more than he knows or would admit. 
Politicians will think it very unwise to 
record again with pride the bloodstained 
annals of the red-handed province: the 
heroic resistance of Derry, of Ennis- 
killen, the massacres of 1641 and 1798, 
the records of treachery and fraud 
which were not confined to the natives. 
For although Mr. Cochrane never seems to 
question the perfect justice and legality of 
the Ulster plantation there is another side 
to that ——- too. It may, indeed, be 
argued that the Anglo-Saxons who seized 





the great prairies of North America over 
which the Red Indians roamed were justi- 
fied in asserting that such vast tracts of rich 
land should not be left waste, that occupa- 
tion by a savage was no real occupation, and 
that the world was not wide enough for 
such bad economy. But, nevertheless, the 
original inhabitants, however badly they 
farmed, had an inherent right, and the dis- 
possessing of them, even though a matter 
of great expediency, was one of doubtful 
justice. So it was with the grassy wastes 
of Ulster over which O’Neill (of course, 
Mr. Cochrane’s ‘‘Red Hugh O'Neill” 
is a blunder) and others drove about 
their myriads of cows. The land seized 
by the Cromwellians was seized as part 
of the booty won in a successful war, 
from a foe who could pay no war in- 
demnity, and whose property belonged to 
the victors. The Plantation was a peace 
measure, the resumption of large properties 
taken from outlaws, but including many 
lesser rights of possessors who had never 
been attainted ; hence the feeling that they 
had been unjustly deprived of most of their 
patrimony rankled in the hearts of the 
natives, and led to savage outbreaks. The 
planters, so far as they were not mere specu- 
lators, but honest colonists, and of great 
service to Ireland, were obliged to fight for 
their lives, and their prowess is what Mr. 
Cochrane desires to keep alive. 

It is well that every society should remem- 
ber its past history, and there were days 
when this very ancestral pride enabled the 
Orangemen to hold the north of Ireland for 
England. These Orangemen are now much 
out of favour with English politicians, but 
politicians have notoriously no gratitude. 
With the historian it is a duty to set down 
the virtues of movements which were once 
useful and noble, even though they may 
now have become antiquated and incon- 
venient. Hence Mr. Cochrane’s rude lays 
of what the Protestant north did for the 
Empire record a valuable passage in history, 
and one which cannot be ignored by any 
one who desires to understand Ireland. 
Mr. Gwynn, if we mistake not, hails from 
Ulster likewise, but how different the 
Ulster of the mountains, of West Donegal, 
of North Monaghan, of South Armagh, is 
from the Plantation any traveller may see, 
even with tourist eyes. These varieties 
and contrasts are among the chief reasons 
why the island is so profoundly interesting. 
If the two authors had been writing of 
countries a thousand miles apart they could 
not have exhibited greater spiritual and 
moral contrasts, and this is the only excuse 
for the mess the English have made in 
trying to govern two wholly different Irish 
populations—for the Anglo-Irish are any- 
thing but English—by a system which 
suits neither of them. 








The Memoirs of Francois René, Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. 6 vols. (Constable 


& Co.) 
(Second Notice.) 
CHATEAUBRIAND was, indeed, a chameleon. 


‘Few could rival him in those ‘‘ metamor- 


hoses which would be hateful if they 
id not in part belong to the flexibility 
of the French genius.” In the pamphlet 
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which claims to have won the crown for 
Louis X VIII., Chateaubriand anathematizes 
the emperor as 

‘* PEtranger...... qui [par 1l’empoisonnement] 
des pestiférés de Jaffa......le meurtre du duc 
d’Enghien, la torture et l’assassinat de Pichegru, 
la guerre d’Espagne et la captivité du Pape...... 
s’est abaissé au dessous de l’espéce humaine,” 
&c.—‘ (Euvres,’ vol. xxiv. pp. 23-26. 

In the ‘ Memoirs,’ when the ‘“‘ Herald of the 
Legitimacy ”’ after the Hundred Days accom- 
panies his king back to Paris, he exclaims : 

‘* To fall back from Bonaparte and the Empire 
to that which followed them is to fall...... from 
the summit of a mountain into a gulf...... How 
can one speak of Louis XVIII. in the stead of 
the Emperor? I blush when I think that, at 
the present, I have to cant about a crowd of 
al creatures...... dubious and _ nocturnal 

eings...... on a stage from which the great sun 
had disappeared...... The cold unfeeling Prince 
okenss the most Christian King regarded religion 
only as an elixir fit for the amalgam of drugs 
of which royalty is composed.” 

Decazes, who proved an able statesman 
during a difficult crisis, is portrayed as 
vilest among a group of favourites who held 
the monarch enthralled by their possession 
of his discreditable secrets. The interpreta- 
tion of this malice lies in the Vicomte’s 
longing to be ‘‘in the front rank.” Why 
not? ‘Did not Dante, Ariosto, and Milton 
succeed as well in politics as in poetry?” 
Soon, as M. de Villéle declared, it was 
impossible to govern either with or 
without Chateaubriand. Moderation was 
essential, so in his ‘De 1l’Excommuni- 
cation des Comédiens’ he argued that 
a play-actor was without the pale of the 
Church (‘(Euvres,’ vol. xxiv. p. 247). 
He had been made peer of France, so 
against the request of his king he pub- 
lished the ‘Monarchie selon la Charte.’ 
‘‘ Aprés avoir lu cette brochure,” says M. de 
Ferrand, ‘‘il fallait convenir ou que le Roi 
était dans une aliénation mentale ou qu’il 
trompait volontairement son conseil et toute 
la France” (‘Mém.,’ p. 177). Deprived of 
the office and pension of Minister of State, 
Chateaubriand then began his crusade 
against the Government in the Con- 
servateur, When in 1820 the Duc de 
Berry was assassinated there rose the in- 
sensate cry that Decazes was implicated in 
the crime. He resigned, and Chateaubriand 
stated in his organ: ‘Les pieds lui ont 
glissé dans le sang, et il est tombé.” Was 
the execution of D’Enghien more dastardly 
than this moral murder ? 

Propitiated by embassies to Berlin and 
London, he subsequently appeared at the 
Congress of Verona, where he adopted the 
aggressive policy which led to ‘‘my Spanish 
war,” the ‘‘ gigantic undertaking ”’ whereby 
he claims to have “ retrieved seven years of 
imperial reverses.’”” On the accession of 
Charles X. our ultra-royalist offered him 
his republican ideas; they were declined, 
and “the acknowledged ruler of public 
opinion” had to be pacified with the 
embassy to Rome. The July days found 
him again in Paris, resolved to “‘ betray 
neither the king nor the charter,” in other 
words, to hedge. He asserts that on 


July 30th, in presence of, and in re ly to 
the Duc de Broglie, he tried to rally the 
peers to the aid of Charles X.; according 
to M. Biré the Duc denied having made the 
statement imputed to him by the Vicomte, 





or heard the latter’s speech. Our author 
condemns the supineness of the Duc 
d’Angouléme and of Charles X. The 
king ‘placed the diadem on the brow 
of his grandson,” and then ‘“ dragged 
him into exile.” Yet Louis Philippe is 
vilified as ‘‘the despoiler of the orphan,” 
because he did not fetch the child back 
and summon the army to defend the new 
Joash whose rights had been abandoned by 
his nearest relatives. From this moment 
the Vicomte’s politics become inexplicable. 
In vain did the Duchesse d’Orléans offer 
the ex-diplomatist ministries and embassies, 
reminding him “of the aversion which 
Charles X. had always shown me.” His 
earliest principle had been the sovereignty 
of the people; now that it had superseded 
“the principle of the royal sovereignty, 
now that the hereditary monarchy had been 
changed into an elective monarchy,” he 
forswore his creed, resigned his peerage and 
his pension for an idea, for legitimacy, for a 
dynasty which he believed would never be 
reinstated, for a man who had trampled 
under foot the charter and that freedom 
of the press which was the Vicomte’s 
most cherished theory. Well might the 
satirist declare that it needed a generation 
of poets to understand such contradictions ; 
well might ‘‘ Philippe’s newspapers ask me 
why I refused to serve under a revolution 
which consecrated the principles which I 
had defended and diffused.” Henceforth 
he, ‘‘the relentless enemy ” of Charles X., 
sacrificed fortune, strength, and leisure to 
the service of him and of his family, visiting 
them—‘“‘the three royal larve”—in the 
different places of their exile, and criticizing, 
under the cloak of pity, their dinners, ‘‘none 
too good,” their littleness, the inanity of 
their conversation and employments, as well 
as the narrow education of ‘ Henri V.’”’ In 
1832 Chateaubriand endured imprisonment 
for alleged complicity in the Duchesse de 
Berry’s Vendean adventure. That same 
summer he first made the acquaintance of 
and visited Queen Hortense. She told him 
he was a Liberal, a Napoleonist, and even a 
Republican rather than a Royalist. As if 
to justify her opinion, he wrote to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, the future emperor, ejacu- 
lating, ‘‘ Where is your uncle? Where is the 
guardian of kingsand the master of Europe?” 
and assuring the young man that if, in 
default of or in the event of the death of 
“Henri V.,” a republic were found impos- 
sible, ‘‘ the name which goes better with the 
glory of France than any other” should have 
his support. Sixteen years later, on the eve 
of such a contingency, Chateaubriand died, 
July 4th, 1848. 

These volumes reflect great credit on all 
concerned. Neither labour nor expense has 
been spared. To the valuable notes of 
M. Edmond Biré, Mr. de Mattos has made 
many additions. The translation, as a rule, 
is agreeable, but sometimes the French 
idiom has been too closely followed. 








Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams, Com- 
panion of Shelley and Byron in 1821 and 
1822. With an Introduction by Richard 
Garnett, O.B., LL.D. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Epwarp WILuIAMs was certainly a young 

man of notable personality. Had he sur- 

vived Shelley he might not improbably 





have lived to produce some more or less 
enduring work of his own. As a cherished 
companion of Shelley’s last year of life, and 
as the participator in that final disaster 
which deprived the world of all that the 
poet might yet have accomplished, Wil- 
liams is certain of remembrance. Whatever 
we learn about him from time to time does 
credit to his character, disposition, or deter- 
mination to lead a life of intellectual activity 
in one way or another. Hence the journal 
which he wrote during the short time of 
his acquaintance with Bhelley is obviously 
a thing of which the accurate distribution, 
among that part of Shelley’s audience 
whose studies go below the mere surface, 
is a thing to be wished. The question to 
be answered on the present occasion is, 
Have we now got the journal of Williams 
for 1821-2 in its integrity? Certain pas- 
sages from the introduction should be the 
correct answer. Thus, at p. 2, we read as 
follows :— 

‘*Though the portions of this journal which 
have hitherto been printed are well known to, 
and highly valued by all interested in the lives 
of the poets, it has not hitherto been published 
complete, nor are the published portions easily 
accessible. This defect will be remedied by the 
present little publication.” 

From this we can but understand that 
the completeness and accessibility of the 
journal are now at length accomplished in 
print; but the following passage from p. 12 
of the introduction is not reassuring on the 
important question of completeness :— 

‘*Tn preparing the journal for the press some 
few circumstances have been omitted which 
appeared altogether too insignificant for pub- 
lication ; and it has been necessary to pass over 
others—not numerous or apparently of much 
importance—on account of the illegibility of the 
MS. from the fading of the ink, caused by its 
immersion in the wreck of the Don Juan. 
Initials have occasionally been filled up. In 
other respects the manuscript is printed exactly 
as the writer left it.” 

Abandoning the first promise of com- 
pleteness, and admitting that an editor 
might properly claim both discretion to 
omit purposely and indulgence for failure 
to decipher a too difficult manuscript, the 
expectant reader might yet find satisfaction 
in the final assurance of exact adherence to 
the manuscript as far as it and the print are 
co-extensive. He might expect that if any- 
thing previously published were now con- 
demned to omission the reason should be 
given; and he would probably feel some 
annoyance at missing the familiar “ M. 
confined with rheumatism, and 8. with 
leeches on his side,” under the date Sunday, 
November 18th, 1821, and the entries under 
December 12thand 13th, summarized hitherto 
as ‘‘ burning the heretic at Lucca.” 

If captiously inclined, the reader might 
remark that he has not been duly told who 
performed the office of “preparing the 
journal for the press,’ and that he has 
therefore to fall back upon his mother-wit. 
He reads on the title-page that there is an 
introduction by Dr. Garnett, and proceeds 
to peruse the same with pleasure and 
edification. He learns that the original 
journal has been presented to the British 
Museum by the writer’s grandson, Mr. John 
Wheeler Williams; and he sees that the 
book now under notice is dedicated by Mr. 
John Wheeler Williams to Henry Cleve- 
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land, the honoured gentleman who took care 
of ‘‘Jane”’ during the long years of her 
declining life. But no light is thrown upon 
the question whether Dr. Garnett or Mr. 
Williams, or some other person or persons 
“ unnamed, prepared the journal for the 
press. If it was not Mr. Williams, why 
does he tender his dedication of the printed 
book ? The manuscript, of course, his grand- 
father alone could dedicate. Unfortunately, 
this question of responsibility is practical in 
its bearings, not, as might be suspected, fan- 
tastic. The history and appearance of the 
text are not such as to inspire confidence. 
We could not conscientiously advise any 
student, serious or amateur, to cherish the 
conviction that so much of the journal as he 
may now hold in his hand ‘‘is printed 
exactly as the writer left it,” unless, indeed, 
he has been to the Museum “and found it 
so.” What is known about the matter is as 
follows. At some time or times between the 
death of Shelley and Williams and the pub- 
lication of Shelley’s ‘Essays, Letters,’ &c., 
in 1840, Mary Shelley freely transcribed a 
large portion of the journal, and from the 
transcript she extracted certain portions by 
way of annotation to the 1840 volumes. In 
June, 1878, the greater part of the 
remainder of Mary Shelley’s transcript ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review in an article 
on Shelley’s last days, contributed by Dr. 
Garnett. In 1880 both portions together 
were republished in the library edition of 
Shelley’s prose works by Mr. Buxton Forman. 
Thus far, as all had passed through Mary 
Shelley’s hands, there was no ground for 
suspecting that an accurate version of the 
journal (or a large portion of it) had been 
supplied. The known methods of Mary 
Shelley—the methods of editing in vogue 
long after 1840—left no room for the sup- 
position that so much of the journal as the 
world owed to her busy and devoted hand 
was ‘‘ printed exactly as the writer left it.” 
It would have been reasonable to expect 
much variation of detail between the prints 
following her transcript and the present 
print purporting to follow precisely the 
original manuscript. But while there is 
much additional matter of curious interest 
for those who still follow the waning cult 
of Shelley—destined no doubt to wax once 
more and yet once more—the present print 
of Edward Williams’s journal of 1821-2 
is, in considerable masses, far more like 
the prints from Mary Shelley’s copy than 
it is like anything that those who know the 
ways of diarists would expect to find on 
inspecting the original. 

ccasionally the book before us affords 
a ready means of testing the trustworthi- 
ness of Mary Shelley’s transcripts. Take, 
for instance, her version of the entry for 
April 27th, 1802: ‘‘ Dragoon recovered,4 
Shelley, Jane and I, nurse and children 
leave for Pietra Santa.” 

This being in the usual form—in the first 
person—there is not the faintest indication 
of departure from the original ; but it chances 
that the corresponding part of the original 
is close to a passage not before published, 
and so some new transcription here became 
necessary. The brief entry transcribed as 
above by Mary Shelley now appears thus : 

**Oloudy and heavy rain. Heard that the 
dragoon is quite recovered. At 12 weather 
clearer. The two boats arrived at the landing- 


a 





place, and we commenced loading them: all 
completed by four o’clock. At half-past five, 
Jane, the two children, Shelley, and myself, 
with the nurse, left Pisa (the other servants 
having gone in the boat), and arrived at Pietra 
Santa at half-past eleven.” 

So much for the new version of the setting- 
forth from Pisa for Lerici. The old entries 
for April 28th and 29th stand, showing that 
on the 28th at 1 o’clock the above-described 
party arrived at Lerici and could get no 
quarters, and that on the 29th news came 
from Mary at Sarzana to Shelley at Lerici 
that she had taken Casa Magni. A new 
entry for April 30th is as follows :— 

‘*Fine. Jane and myself, having resolved to 
send our furniture back, took a boat to Spezzia 
to make some arrangements with the master of 
the inn. This fellow had the impertinence to 
ask us 32 francs a day. On our return to Lerici, 
found Mary there and the two boats entering 
the harbour. After some delay at the Douane, 
we towed them across the bay to Casa Magni, 
and there unloaded the two in less than an 
hour, and stowed the things within the house 
at the same time. Jane, myself, and children, 
slept at the inn.” 

It will beremembered that this journey had 
been commenced precipitately in order to get 
Claire Clairmont away from Pisa before she 
became aware of the death of her child 
(Allegra), which had just taken place, and 
that Mary, Claire, and Trelawny had started 
together on the 26th. In 1840 this matter 
was made a mystery; in 1878 as much as 
might be was told about it. Mrs. Shelley’s 
transcript, however, did not, apparently, con- 
tain the following passage under ‘‘ May 2,”’ 
now given at p. 56:— 

‘*S. broke the sad news to Claire. We were 
seated in Jane’s room, talking over the best 
means to be pursued, when she guessed the 
purpose of our meeting.” 

Turning to the next page, the reader 
meets with astonishment a virtually exact 
repetition of one of the celebrated passages 
of the journal, that about the naked child 
which Shelley, walking with Williams on 
the terrace, declared he saw, rising from 
the sea, smiling at him, and clapping its 
hands. It is not mentioned as Claire’s 
child, but as ‘a naked child (the child of a 
friend who had lately died)” ; and that is 
where astonishment comes in with mistrust 
in its wake, to shake rudely the reader’s 
confidence in the assurance that what we 
now have before us is ‘‘ printed exactly as 
the writer left it.’ The mark of Mary 
Shelley’s transcribing and disguising hand 
is as nearly visible as may be; and the 
odour of unregenerate ‘‘copy” from a 
printed source almost unmistakable. 

Taking leave of the text and its claims 
to completeness, exactness, or any sort of 
finality, we can still feel grateful to the 
editor—whether Dr. Garnett, Mr. John 
Wheeler Williams, or another—for the 
additional details supplied in connexion with 
the final chapter in Shelley’s brief, tempes- 
tuous career. We can cordially thank 
him for the last and best account of 
the affair with the dragoon which had 
already well-nigh cost Shelley his life, for 
the facsimile of a damaged portrait of 
Williams drawn by himself, for the picture 
of ‘‘ Jane” inacap, and that of the immortal 
guitar which Shelley gave her, and also for 
the crumbs of information about Williams’s 
doings as a playwright. At least two of 





his plays are extant in manuscript—one, if 
we mistake not, ‘The Promise,’ in two 
copies—and it is of interest to know from 
this journal that the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre, to whom that tragi-comedy 
in five acts had been offered, returned it 
with an expression of opinion that while it 
would fail in representation, still ‘‘as a 
dramatic composition’’ it abounded with 
‘‘great poetical beauties.’’ Although we 
may not feel convinced by this deliverance 
that in the storm which swamped the Don 
Juan we lost two poets instead of one—may 
even suspect that the only passage of true 


| poetry in the play was the epithalamion 


contributed by Shelley—we must admit, on 
the evidence of this journal, that Edward 
Williams had the sense of humour. On 
February (misprinted ‘‘January”’) Ist, 
1822, he recorded that he dined with the 
Shelleys, and that Taaffe called and told a 
curious story; but let the journal tell it, 
for this is among the new entries :— 

‘* Taaffe called and told me a curious story of 
a Scotch sea-captain being at Leghorn, and 
sitting for his portrait to some celebrated Italian 
artist, begged of him to introduce a view of the 
port in the background, and beyond that the 
sea with his ship under sail, the cabin window 
open, and within tea-things to be set on the 
table, and then—the poor painter in despair 
rushed out of the room.” 

Such an entry as that inspires gratitude 
to all concerned, not even excluding Taaffe, 
“named by Jane False Taaje,” as Williams 
records (p. 48), on account of the question- 
able part he played in the matter of the 
fracas with the dragoon already mentioned. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Lord Leonard the Luckless. By W. E. Norris. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Norris is the most gentlemanly novelist 
imaginable. Notonly do his characters almost 
invariably move in good society, but their 
creator writes of them always in a well-bred 
manner. Further, he writes carefully com- 
posed stories, genuinely constructed nar- 
ratives, built on a settled plan, at once 
durable and ornamental. Intelligent patrons 
of the circulating library should be in love 
with the work of Mr. Norris. Educated 
ladies of all ages should revel in such nar- 
ratives as this one of the luckless Lord 
Leonard. Retired Anglo - Indians of a 
thoughtful tura should derive great pleasure 
from it. There is not a line in the book 
which could offend the most fastidious. It 
is never tedious. It deals with people of 
good society, but it never sinks to smart- 
ness. It is full of sentiment, but never 
maudlin; it is not uncomfortably proper, 
and it is not morbid. 

‘There are, of course, plenty of spoiled 
children in the world ; but of spoilt parents—a 
far more unmanageable race—only a few speci- 
mens exist, and Mrs. Leonard belonged to the 
latter category.” 

Mrs. Leonard was the luckless peer’s 
mother, a sort of feminine Sir Richard 
Feverel. Indeed, the whole story, as a con- 
ception, reminds one more than a little of 
that tragic masterpiece of Mr. Meredith’s. 
Its plot is complicated, but lucid, and could 
not fairly be dealt with in a brief notice. 
There is no fire in it, and it stamps its 
author as being free from genius; but, if 
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roof were needed, it proves Mr. Norris to 
t a very able writer. 


By «a Finnish Lake. By Paul Waineman. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. WAINEMAN’s new novel is one of those 
rare phenomena in modern times, a novel 
which can be re-read with satisfaction. It 
has many good points. One of the chief is 
that the doings and sufferings of the central 
figures sustain just their due proportion of 
the interest, being neither thrust forward to 
the exclusion of all else, as is too often the 
case, nor, as sometimes happens in novels 
of this type, entirely subordinated to their 
surroundings. In other words, there is suf- 
ficient plot, but not too much. It describes 
how love came into the lonely existence of 
a childless country pastor’s wife, upon the 
advent of an old schoolmate, appointed 
inspector of the district. Certainly the 
moral is a little difficult, but that is perhaps 
true to life. Charming is the limning of 
the remaining inhabitants of the Arcadian 
Finland here depicted, with a delicate touch 
and just regard for light and shadow. The 
household of the old Fréken Silverhorn in 
her crumbling castle with her superannuated 
dependents; the pastor and his wife, 
especially the sketch of the solemn dinner- 
party at the Friken’s, attended by all the 
respectability of the countryside: all are 
as happily touched upon as well could be. 
Each character, however unimportant, is 
instinct with life. Best of all is the setting 
of the picture, among the scented forests 
and blue dimpling lakes of Finland, so set 
forth that the reader becomes infected with 
the author’s love for them. ‘By a Finnish 
Lake’ is emphatically worth reading. 


Iwo Men and a Girl. By F. St. John 
Corbett. (Gay & Bird.) 

From an appended list of books Mr. Corbett 
would appear to have published at divers 
times and places a variety of volumes, such 
as sermons, addresses, hymns, carols, &c. 
Most of these are presumably, and by their 
nature, unlike the present essay in fiction, 
‘Two Men and a Girl,’ which cannot be 
highly recommended. Weak jocularity and 
@ pretty strong touch of the amateur are 
salient features, and there is little in the 
way of plot or incident to bind these things 
together. The ‘‘ chaff” that prevails in the 
coterie is of a kind that would barely pass 
muster in real life amongst a band of light- 
hearted boys and girls. Incold, bald print it 
is, if not depressing, mildly surprising, as it 
comes from one past the threshold of “‘life’s 
gay morn.” The book is mostly made up 
of oddments and snippets of all sorts and 
kinds, and is hardly to be judged even by 
the canons supposed to regulate every-day 
fiction. It contains bits of guide-book-like 
information sandwiched between sentiment 
and pleasantry, with a rhapsody (in 
journalese) on the Coronation introduced 
for no apparent reason. 





Lauder and her Lovers: a Novel of the North. 

By Deas Cromarty. (Hodder& Stoughton.) 
Tuis is a story of Scottish folk assembled in 
a -“ of extreme beauty, with “ Glesca”’ 
and other commercial centres at no great 
distance. The motive and action are 





grouped round an old house called Glenludie 


and a girl named Lauder. The author 
brings a good deal of feeling to bear on 
both. One gets a clear yet soft picture of 
the neighbourhood, but more especially of 
Glenludie ‘‘ Castle” itself. The house is 
very dear to Lauder, the heroine of the tale, 
and she herself seems to have a place in the 
author’s own heart. Occasionally, if not 
always, the reader recognizes a certain 
vividness in the young woman’s portraiture 
as well as in her surroundings, human and 
natural. The people are for the most part 
middle-class, modern, and local. A few 
have more of the strain of good birth and 
breeding, yet their manners and speech are 
much of a piece. The story, with its 
running accompaniment of quiet mystery 
(that is hardly a mystery to the reader or to 
most concerned), sometimes recalls Mrs. 
Oliphant’s method of treatment in her Scotch 
stories. ‘The man from Africa,” who, 
returning from a self-made career in a far 
country, and finding a ‘‘bonny”’ place for 
sale, buys it, to the horror of the ladies 
related to the former owner, is rather a good 
study. The fault of the book seems to be 
that too many characters are introduced, 
and that those not the most important are 
over-elaborated. 

The Voice of the World. By Arthur H. 

Holmes. (Burleigh.) 

Rieutty or wrongly, ‘The Voice of the 
World’ seems to us to contain situations 
suggesting the influence of Ibsen. The way 
of writing seems, on the other hand, to 
depend only on the whims of the author 
himself. He is responsible for some irritat- 
ing phraseology and diction. Some of the 
pages, or sentences, strike one as somewhat 
incomprehensible, and yet there are ideas. 
The characters, motives, and action of the 
men and women are often extremely obscure, 
and verge on absurdity at times, yet the 
author has evidently seen or felt such 
people and the working of their curious 
minds. The dweller in camps (who is the 
hero), his wife, and a most mysterious lady- 
help, if one may, for want of a better name, 
so call her, and an interfering male friend 
are most difficult to cope with. It might be 
worth while to strive to understand them 
better, but we are not sure. 


Not in Fellowship. By ‘“‘ Alien.” (Long.) 


Aw oxcellent rule for the young novelist to 
remember is that he or she (especially she) 
should never allow herself the luxury of 
becoming sentimentally interested in the 
characters she endeavours to draw. Only 
the most experienced—and few of them— 
can afford to give such a hostage to fortune. 
“Alien,” having already published three 
works, should scarcely be a neophyte; 
nevertheless in her last work appears all the 
evidence of the author’s breathless love and 
interest in her dramatis persone which is the 
touching, although blameworthy proof of 
literary juvenility. ‘Not in Fellowship’ 
describes how an English girl, resident in 
New Zealand, marries a young man, for the 
novel reason that she desires to sacrifice 
herself in honour of her uncle’s good 
qualities. The uncle dying the same day, 


she promptly divorees her husband, conform- 
ably to a convenient; New Zealand law, and 











in the end marries an old friend of the 
reader’s, in the person of an heroic, holy, 
and muscular parson of the Melbourne 
slums. The good qualities of all the cha- 
racters, except the first husband, are posi- 
tively overpowering, which may, of course, 
be a true picture of Antipodean virtue. 
What is more surprising is that the New 
Zealand brain would seem superior even to 
New Zealand morals. No New Zealander, 
it appears, condescends to talk like an 
ordinary human being—they do nothing but 
dogmatize. The heroine, above all, is not 
only beauty and virtue personified, she 
dogmatizes with such epigrammatic bril- 
liancy that she becomes insufferable. In 
a word, the chief characters are too good 
to be true. Apart from them the sketches 
of Antipodean life, which would seem to 
be chiefly given up to religion and scenery, 
are well done—so well that the reader is 
tempted to exclaim that every prospect 
pleases and only man is—uninteresting. 








AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson’s American Industrial 
Problems (Blackwood & Sons) is a disappointing 
book. The author explains, in a style which 
is far from classical, that he is going to 
examine, for the benefit of the British, ‘‘the 
American bogey,’’ and adds ‘‘ Though the 
American bogey has passed out of the hys- 
terical stage...... it is far from being disposed 
of.’’ He proceeds to discuss the resources of 
the United States, and pacifies the fears of 
the British competitor hy the expectation 
of labour troubles on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Lawson hardly seems to have 
the necessary training in economic science, 
and he also appears to have started with set 
opinions which prevent open-minded treatment 
of his important theme. He tells us that 
“the advocates of free trade within the empire 
will find a powerful argument in the fact of only 
24 per cent. of our agricultural imports being 
colonial while 33 per cent, of them are American.” 
The fact is a commonplace of all argument on 
the subject, but it is made use of on the other 
side in the controversy. Mr. Lawson uses 
‘“* American ’’ as equivalent to coming from or 
belonging to the United States. The greater 
part of our food supply from across the seas is 
American in the wider sense, and Canada sends 
but little compared with the rest of the Ameri- 
ean continent. Apart from the enormous trade 
done by us with the United States, our gigantic 
trade with Latin America is one in which we 
exchange our manufactures for their food. Not 
only in beef has Australia ceased to be able to 
compete on advantageous terms with South 
America, but, generally speaking, we think 
Mr. Lawson behind in declaring that ‘‘ colonial 
sources might have been as easily developed.’’ 
The colonies have given bounties freely, but 
South America continues to gain upon them. 
Nature has given the two Americas many advan- 
tages, and art has failed to compensate for them. 
The British workman does not wish to have 
his food—mainly foreign—taxed for the advan- 
tage of the colonies, and the demonstration 
that 24 per cent. of our ‘‘agricultural im- 
ports’’ is imperial and 76 per cent. foreign 
does not help Mr. Lawson’s cause towards 
success in the constituencies and the House 
of Commons. 

Charles Sumner is remembered by those 
who knew him in the flesh as a Jovian demi- 
god: handsome, eloquent, charming. But 
those of them who, since his death, have tried 
to revive their memories by reading his 
orations have been struck by their inferiority 
to the spoken word. Itis doubtful if Addresses 
on War (Boston, U.S., the International Union, 
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Ginn & Co.) is a republication which will add 
to the fame of thisgreat American. Only once 
in the three peace lectures contained in the 
volume does Sumner come down to earth, and 
deal with facts as they were supposed to be. 
‘The Duel between France and Germany,’ 
delivered at Boston at the end of October, 
1870, only shows how wrong men may be when 
they try too soon to express the voice of 
history. For Sumner the French action 
against the Hohenzollern candidature was 
beyond all record ‘‘sudden,’’ for ‘‘at the 
beginning of July there was peace without 
suspicion of interruption.’’ The story is told, 
with foot-notes giving freferences, exactly as 
it was told in July and August, 1870, by 
German writers; not a word of comment or of 
explanation has been added by the editor, 
or by the author of the introduction, to 
point out to the reader what now is known. 
The Hohenzollern candidature and French 
action of 1869 might never have been 
revealed to the world for anything that we 
find here. 








SHORT STORIES. 

The Jalasco Brig. By Louis Becke. (Tre- 
herne & Co.)—Mr. Becke is a very prolific 
maker of books. His usual recipe, to which 
the present volume forms no exception, is to 
take one long-short story, one, two, or three 
short stories, and one short study of animal 
life, fishing, or sport of some sort, and to 
serve the same in a volume, to which he gives 
the title of the first long-short narrative. Mr. 
Becke’s material would appear to be inex- 
haustible. He prepares it very carelessly for 
the literary market, but the most of it is 
entertaining, because real, and smacking of 
the sunny seas of the South, and the islands 
with which those romantic seas are jewelled. 
What Mr. Becke does not know about 
schooners, brigs, island trading, island sport, 
Capt. ‘“‘ Bully’’ Hayes, Kanakas, whaling, 
battle, murder, and sudden death upon lonely 
beaches, is known to few men, and probably 
to no other writer of English stories. But 
when he feels called upon to introduce love- 
making and the emotions into his simple, 
trenuous narratives, he is apt to lapse into 
the most wearisome kind of journalese, and 
then, frankly, he is very tiresome. We think 
he would be better advised to leave the fair 
sex out of his yarns; he is well equipped 
without the aid of sentimental padding. Also, 
in justice to himself, he should indulge in 
some revision before he launches into print. 


The Blue Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 
(Newnes.)— Most of these stories are in 
their intention symbolical and mystical, or, 
at any rate, fanciful. Blue, the colour of 
dreams and aspirations, according to Novalis 
and other philosophers, dominates these pages, 
especially the earlier ones. The last story 
gives the legend of the first Christmas tree, 
and shows how St. Boniface on a visit to Ger- 
many routed the worshippers of the god Thor 
and set up other symbols of another religion 
in the teeth of the fierce heathen celebrants. 
The pretty illustrations by several artists are 
in harmeny with the contents of the volume, 
which is suitably clothed in shades of blue. 


Bush Studies. By Barbara Baynton. ‘‘Green- 
back Library.’’ (Duckworth.)—It is for the 
most part a strange, sad, wild sort of litera- 
ture that the bush of Australia has produced, 
from Adam Lindsay Gordon to Mr. Henry 
Lawson and Barbara Baynton, which last is 
possibly a pen-name merely. To be sure, all 
aspects of the bush are wild and strange, and 
many of them are sad. But in the bush, as 
in Mayfair, life is of all sorts and qualities. 
He is but a dull observer who finds only 
a dead level, good or bad, in bush life. So 
far it has produced two distinct kinds of 
fiction—the swaggering, conventional, and 
glaringly unreal romance of knee-boots, red 








shirts, billy-cans, and revolvers; and the 
harsh, tragic, cruel sketches which are bitterly 
pessimistic in tone, but real. Mr. Henry 
Lawson (whose recent serious accident—a fall 
from the cliffs at Sydney Heads—will earn for 
him the sympathy of many readers) managed, 
before he left England, to depart from the 
conventions of the second class of fiction 
named, and in ‘Joe Wilson and his Mates’ 
gave us some delightful glimpses of the 
humorous, kindly side of bush life, as well as 
of its sordidness. The author of the present 
volume writes, for the nonce, from the blackest 
level of pessimistic realism. When a woman 
writer is bitter she is apt to be more cruelly 
bitter than any man, and the reviewer, who 
has spent years in different parts of the 
Australian bush, confesses that her little 
book has brought him to the verge of tears, 
and again to the verge of something like 
eurses of angry protestation. It has not 
brought him a single smile, or even the most 
fleeting moment of emotional gratification. 

A more important matter than this, perhaps, 
in considering the work of an unknown author, 
is the question, ‘‘Can he or she write?’’ In 
the present instance one is able to answer 
this question in the affirmative without hesita- 
tion. Barbara Baynton has adistinct literary 
gift, and, if this may be taken as a first effort, 
she is to be congratulated on the wonderful 
measure of restraint and faithful observation 
that it shows. The impressive restraint of 
the book is especially remarkable, if regarded 
as the work of a beginner. To give an example 
of this quality: a bush woman and her little 
baby are alone in a slab hut; the husband is 
away for the week, shearing; the woman is 
town -bred and nervous; her nervousness of 
cattle has been jeered out of her by her absent 
husband; her fear of wandering swagmen, 
human brutes, she cannot overcome :— 


“One bad called at the house to-day, and asked 
for tucker. Ah! that was why she had penned up 
the calf so early! She cared more for the look of 
his eyes and the gleam of his teeth, as he watched 
ber newly-awakened baby beat its impatient fists 
upon her covered breasts, than for the knife that 
was sheathed in the belt at his waist.” 


That is all, and it is sufficient. The two sen- 
tences are very pregnant with horror. In this 
story the worst happened, and the human 
brute was a murderer before the night was 
out. The woman ran into his arms (after 
taking elaborate precautions to protect her- 
self from him by means of barricades) because 
she heard a passing horseman. She ran 
screaming to the passing horseman, with 
her baby, and he, taking the pair for the 
Virgin and Child, galloped from them in a 
superstitious palsy of fear. The satyr lay 
waiting in her path. We have no quarrel 
with the reality of all this, and give it as the 
best example we can find of masterly restraint. 
The fault is that the author deliberately 
tinges her whole picture with the same pitiless 
greys and bloody reds. When the woman had 
hinted her fears to her husband, he had 
coarsely told her not to flatter herself, that 
no one would want to run away with her. 
The whole book is like that, and it is a book 
of bush studies. Yet husbands of this sort 
are not more numerous in the bush than 
in London. The reviewer knows now how 
understanding denizens of the slums must 
feel if they ever read some of our clever 
modern studies in mean streets. For he has 
lived and worked in the bush—not merely 
upon the fringes, but in the bush proper— 
where such rites as baptism and marriage were 
generally ignored from sheer indifference, 
where the drinking was hard, and the lan- 
guage lurid ; and he found there true humour, 
true hospitality, a deal of true kindliness, and 
some good cheer. He found other things, too, 
but he found these things, and these things 
simply do not appear, are not even remotely 
hinted at, in this clever little volume. Four 





out of the six stories in it hinge about very 
painful deaths; the other two, ‘ Billy Sky- 
wonkie’ and ‘ Bush Church,’ are sordid enough 
to produce nausea in a sensitive reader, 
They are real, or almost so; but they are 
unfair, and they want wisdom. They are 
unfair because they do not represent the bush 
at all comprehensively; their lack of wisdom 
lies in the fact that their talented author has 
deliberately chosen the baser part, and that 
alone. 

An example has been given of the author’s 
commendable restraint. Here is a sample of 
her observation, equally remarkable, if this be 
a first book. Picture a lone hut in the bush, 
the occupant of which is dead, hideously dead. 
His penned sheep await their release, that they 
may obtain food and drink for themselves. One 
is free, a ‘‘ blind’’-uddered ewe, whose lamb 
the man has been obliged to rear by hand :— 

“ Next day the ewe and the lamb came again. The 

jamb bunted several ——e objects—never its 
dam’s udder—baaing listlessly. Though the first 
day the ewe had Jooked at the bunk, and baaed, 
she was wiser now, though sheep are slow to learn, 
Around that dried dish outside the lamb sniffed, 
baaing faintly. Adroitly the ewe led the way tu the 
creek, and the Jamb followed. From the bank the 
lamb looked at her, then faced round to the hut, 
and, baaing disconsolately, trotted a few paces back. 
From the water’s edge the mother ewe called. The 
lamb looked at her vacantly, and without interest 
descended. The ewe bent and drank sparingly, 
meaningly. The lamb sniffed the water, and, un- 
satisfied, complained. The hut was hidden, but it 
turned that way. Again the ewe leisurely drank. 
This time, the lamb’s lips touched the water, but 
did not drink. Into its mouth, raised to bleat, a 
few drops fell. Hastily the mother’s head went 
down to the water. She did not drink, but the jamb 
did. Higher up, where the creek was dry, they 
crossed to tender grass in the billabong, then joined 
the flock for the first time.” 
That doubly orphaned lamb was _ saved, 
accepted for life—the only bright touch, 
perhaps, in this book. But the passage is a 
fine piece of natural observation. In the same 
story there is a dog, also observed with 
remarkable skill and convincing reality :— 

“The dog’s name was ‘ Warderloo’ (Waterloo), 

and had three abbreviations. ‘Now then, War!’ 
meant mutual understanding and perfect fellow- 
ship. ‘ What’s_thet, Warder?’ meant serious 
business. But ‘Loo’ was ever sorrowfully remi- 
niscent. And accordingly ‘Loo’ was now much 
affected and disconcerted by the steady, accusing 
eyes of the old man.” 
This betrays humour as well as observation, 
and that is the most promising feature of a 
remarkably promising essay in fiction. The 
humour indicated ought to have guided the 
author and materially lightened this little 
volume. 

Messrs. Duckworth have given us five 
volumes in this ‘‘ Greenback Library,’’ three of 
which have been English, and exceptionally 
clever. 


M. Abel Hermant ought to be a proud man- 
Some thought that his volume ‘ Le Sceptre 1 
was founded upon the story of an Austrian 
grand duke, but we now know, by a recent 
double Court scandal, that grand dukes and 
grand duchesses model themselves on M. Abel 
Hermant. The scenes of the life of Courts 
contributed to La Vie Parisienne by two most 
able writers, ‘‘M. A. B.’’ (Mlle. Marie Anne 
de Bovet, now Marquise Guy de Bois Hébert) 
and M. Abel Hermant, of which his ‘ Le Char 
de l’Etat’ is a recent example, are evidently 
the favourite reading of Teutonic imperial 
highnesses, who learn in them how to behave. 
M. Abel Hermant shows us, however, in Cowrs 
Privilégiés (Société d’Editions Littéraires et 
Artistiques ; Librairie P. Ollendorff), that he 
is not only a successful playwriter and 
novelist, but also an author of extraordinary 
versatility. The short pieces are of unequal 
merit, but the life of Italy, of Egypt, of 
Brittany, and of Jersey is, in its most diverse 
aspects, all well hit off. The interesting 
story in the volume is the long Egyptian 
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story ‘Deux Sphinx.’ It is, we think, wil- 
fully pornographic, as M. Hermant’s ‘ Les 
Confidences d’une Aijeule’ prepares his 
readers to expect, but the power exhibited 
of describing Oriental ways of thought is as 
striking in a widely different line as that 
shown in his best book, ‘ Le Sceptre.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By W. K. R. Bedford and R. 
Holbeche. (Robinson & Co.)—This book, of 
which the sub-title narrows its sphere to ‘‘a 
history of the English hospitallers of St. John, 
their rise and progress,’’ had its origin, we 
learn, in a lecture by Major Yate, but has 
been actually written by Mr. Bedford, 
‘Genealogist of the Order,’’ with the 
assistance of its librarian. It is admitted by 
them that on this subject ‘‘ little field for 
original authorship is left to be occupied ’’; 
but they claim that the great development in 
the ambulance work of ‘‘the English Order’’ 
has increased the desire for information on its 
history, besides deserving a record of its own 
progress. Less than half the volume is 
devoted to an actual history of the Order 
down to the surrender of Malta by the Knights 
in 1798, the rest being mainly devoted to 
‘*the English Revival’’ and the work which 
has sprung from it. The breach of continuity 
for some three centuries—the Order having 
been dissolved in England in 1540, and its 
attempted revival by Philip and Mary being 
quickly doomed — brings into somewhat 
awkward contrast the two departments of the 
book ; but as a sketch of the Order for general 
use the early history will pass muster, while 
the illustrations accompanying it are interest- 
ing and excellent, as indeed are all those 
in the volume. One would have liked to 
see mentioned the fact that the Prior 
of St. John sat ex officio at the head 
of the barons in our House of Lords; and 
on the delicate question of the ‘suc- 
cession’’ the authors appear to speak with 
somewhat uncertain voice. We read on p. 50 
of ‘Prior Thomas Dowera [i.e., Docwra], last 
but one of the English Grand Priors,’’ though 
on pp. 188-9 they recognize four of his suc- 
cessors. Again, we need not go “to an 
ancient MS. quoted by Paolo Antonio Paoli, 
in the possession of the Canon Smitmer of 
Vienna,”’ to prove that ‘‘ Garnier de Neapolis’’ 
was Grand Prior of England as late as 1189, 
Well within a mile of St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, there is preserved at St. Paul’s the 
original charter by which this Grand Prior 
and his chapter grant a Hertfordshire church 
in 1190, while another, which is now at Rouen, 
shows him with King Richard at Messina to- 
wards the close of that year, when he is styled 
‘Master of the Hospital.’’ We only mention 
this to show how much need there still is for 
real research on the Order, of which, indeed, 
the first foundation in England was, until quite 
recently, grievously misdated, a fact which we 
do not find mentioned in this volume. When 
we come to the ‘‘revival’’ of the English 
Langue, we tread on thorny ground. From 
the slight allusion here found to ‘‘ those who 
have disputed the legitimacy of its revival,’’ 
the existence of a rival organization with 
its own hospital and chapel would not be 
suspected, though we are bound to add 
that the knights of the Roman obedience 
would doubtless similarly ignore the insti- 
tution at St. John’s Gate. The authors 
appear to claim validity for their revived 
Langue (1) in virtue of the recognition in 
1826-31 by certain foreign Langues, (2) because 
the late Queen’s charter in 1880 gave ‘the 
highest authoritative sanction possible,’ 


(3) because the work accomplished justifies, 
‘on that ground alone, the refoundation of the 
Order in England.”’ 


It is when we come to 





the details of that work that the most valu- 
able portion of the book is reached, the ser- 
vices of the St. John’s ambulance men in the 
late war fitly crowning the record of this great 
organization. One point on which we have 
sought for enlightenment in vain is the nature 
of the qualification for Knights of Justice and 
Knights of Grace. The title of ‘‘ Genealogist 
of the Order”’ suggests the exaction from 
‘* Knights of Justice’’ of some such ‘‘ proofs ”’ 
as are required in the continental Order, but 
we have not been able in this volume to dis- 
cover what, if any, they are. It is the exac- 
tion of these ‘‘proofs’’ which renders the 
knighthood of Malta so exclusive a distinc- 
tion abroad. If the authors expand their 
volume in a future edition they might work 
up with advantage the early history of the 
Order in England. It is useless, for in- 
stance, to print ‘‘from Porter’’ a list of 
the commanderies in which the Essex ones are 
given as ‘‘ Maplestrestede ’’ and ‘‘ Staundon,”’ 
when the former is Little Maplestead and the 
latter Standon, Herts (not Essex). If the 
medizeval portion of the book were as good 
as the modern, it would thoroughly deserve 
praise. 


Two striking anthologies of thoughts are 
before us. This Life and the Next (Grant 
Richards) consists of ‘‘impressions and 
thoughts of notable men and women, from 
Plato to Ruskin,’ collected and arranged by 
Miss E. Davenport Adams. The extracts are 
all in English, and include some translations 
which might be bettered. They have been 
made mostly from letters and journals rather 
than formal publications. This is wise; but 
whether it is equally desirable to give the 
preference to a writer’s latest comments on 
Death as well as Life we doubt. A man with 
the best of his life behind him may take a 
view which the greater part of that life does 
not endorse. Mr. Cunninghame Graham on 
the Impenitent Thief puts this strongly. And, 
of course, in a man's life his opinions vary. 
There was an earlier as well as a later Romanes. 
Tennyson wrote ‘The Ancient Sage’ as well 
as ‘Crossing the Bar,’ and both ought to be 
included as giving his views. The fact is that 
the religion of the man of letters, as Pater 
pointed out, is reverent, but vague and 
elusive, and it is his view, rather than that 
of men of action, who live more and write less, 
that is recorded. And when we get at the 
words of a man such as Wellington, we find 
that he tells us virtually nothing. He denies 
charges of vice and irreligion, and says that 
he has contributed much to charities. Many 
of the confessions rather off the beaten track 
—those of Lord Bowen and Lewis Carroll, for 
instance—are of interest.—The other collec- 
tion, Golden String (Murray), arranged by 
Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, and Violet 
Brooke-Hunt, is described as ‘‘a day book for 
busy men and women,”’ and offers two or three 
passages in prose or verse for each day. The 
compilers have made a catholic selection, 
including the work of many writers of to-day. 
The result is invigorating and never sickly, if 
not always original. And since man cannot 
live by snippets alone, we are glad to see a 
list of references to the publishers of the 
books quoted, He who has read two or three 
good books thoroughly has been more ration- 
ally employed than he who has studied twenty 
anthologies. 


Tue Linscott Publishing Company and 
W. & R. Chambers issue in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Series’’ Continental Rulers in the 
Century, by Mr. Percy Thornton, M.P. The 
contents and the title do not correspond, 
for it is not till p. 398 that we pass 
Waterloo, and the period 1815-1901 has but 
130 pp. given to it, of which February, 1830- 
1901 has only 51. It will be seen that 
the volume is in reality on the First Empire, 
and that the rest of the history is a mere 





summary. As regards the Napoleonic period, 
Mr. Thornton goes to the usual authorities 
and takes the ordinary views, for which we do 
not blame him. But while he could not be 
expected in the space given to him to discuss 
the new Napoleonic literature and the trea- 
sures which the Russian archives, the French 
War Office, and other storehouses have lately 
yielded to history, yet in places he falls short 
of what might have been expected. For 
instance, at pp. 386-7 he declares that Murat 
‘*made no sign of changing sides until after 
the Battle of Leipsic,’’ a statement which 
ignores not only all the facts as revealed in 
the last few years, but even Napoleon’s own 
correspondence. 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace in 
English, the translation being that of Francis 
(1747), is an excellent addition to the ‘‘ Unit 
Library.’’ A brief glossary of persons isadded, 
and the text has been well looked after by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. 


Messrs. DENT’s dainty edition of Thackeray 
is making good progress. Recent volumes are 
The Virginians, 3 vols., Paris Sketch-Book, 
English Humourists, and The Four Georges. 
Mr. Jerrold’s introductions are. both lively 
and judicious. There are excellent portraits 
of Thackeray, while some of Mr. C. E. Brock’s 
illustrations are graceful as well as clever.— 
Messrs. Macmillan’s handsome and luxurious 
edition of Kingsley’s ‘ Life and Works’ has 
reached At Last, vol. xvii. The whole will 
form as charming an edition as can well be 
devised. 


The Liberal Magazine (Liberal Publica- 
tion Department) has, among party publica- 
tions, the exceptional advantage of being 
looked after by men of conspicuous literary 
ability, Mr. Birrell and Mr. Geake, a fact 
which gives distinction to its summaries. We 
were able last year to point, in our notice of 
the annual volume, to a most admirable state- 
ment, by Mr. Crompton Llewelyn Davies, of 
the law dealt with in the Taff Vale case, and 
in that Irish case of Quinn v. Leathem which 
also formed the subject of an appeal to the 
House of Lords. This year the contents are 
too exclusively on party controversies to be 
dealt with in our non-party pages. 


Messrs. BurrerworrH and Messrs. Shaw & 
Sons send us a copy of the Education Act, 
with notes by Dr. Montagu Barlow and Mr. 
Macan. The notes are clear, accurate, and 
not too long. The type is good, and the 
edition may be heartily recommended to 
members of county councils, managers, &c. 


WE have on our table Millet, by R. Rolland 
(Duckworth), — Bell’s Reading Books: The 
Children of the New Forest, by Capt. Marryat, 
abridged for school use (Bell), — A Geo- 
graphy of Egypt and the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan, by H. W. Mardon (Blackie),—Every 
Woman her own Doctor (Pearson), — The 
Electro-Plating and Electro-Refining of Metals, 
revised by A. Philip (Lockwood),—Etiquette 
and Entertaining, by Mrs. L. H. Armstrong 
(Long), — The Picture Shakespeare: Hamlet 
(Blackie), — Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist, by 
E. F. Letts and M. F. S. Letts (Drane),— 
Immensee, by T. Storm, translated by I. A. 
Heath (Brown & Langham), — The Woman 
of Mystery, by G. Ohnet, translated by 
F. Rothwell (Chatto & Windus),—Eyeglass of 
Truth, by C. Stephens (Drane),—Thorns that 
Choke, by F. Moore (Bemrose),—Grit will Tell, 
by R. Stead (Blackie),—Occasional Thoughts : 
a Poem, by J. B. S. Camp (Simpkin),—Sacred 
Poems, by W. J. Ferrar (Stock),—A Martyr 
of the Mohawk Valley, and other Poems, by 
P. J. Coleman (New York, ‘The Messenger’ 
Press),—The Diaryof David Brainerd, 2 vols. 
(Melrose),—and The Position of the Laity in 
the Church, by A. Barry, D.D. (Stock). 
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land, the honoured gentleman who took care 
of ‘‘Jane’’ during the long years of her 
declining life. But no light is thrown upon 
the question whether Dr. Garnett or Mr. 
Williams, or some other person or persons 
unnamed, prepared the journal for the 
press. If it was not Mr. Williams, why 
does he tender his dedication of the printed 
book ? The manuscript, of course, his grand- 
father alone could dedicate. Unfortunately, 
this question of responsibility is practical in 
its bearings, not, as might be suspected, fan- 
tastic. The history and appearance of the 
text are not such as to inspire confidence. 
We could not conscientiously advise any 
student, serious or amateur, to cherish the 
conviction that so much of the journal as he 
may now hold in his hand ‘‘is printed 
exactly as the writer left it,” unless, indeed, 
he has been to the Museum ‘and found it 
so.” What is known about the matter is as 
follows. At some time or times between the 
death of Shelley and Williams and the pub- 
lication of Shelley’s ‘Essays, Letters,’ &c., 
in 1840, Mary Shelley freely transcribed a 
large portion of the journal, and from the 
transcript she extracted certain portions by 
way of annotation to the 1810 volumes. In 
June, 1878, the greater part of the 
remainder of Mary Shelley’s transcript ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review in an article 
on Shelley’s last days, contributed by Dr. 
Garnett. In 1880 both portions together 
were republished in the library edition of 
Shelley’s prose works by Mr. Buxton Forman. 
Thus far, as all had passed through Mary 
Shelley’s hands, there was no ground for 
suspecting that an accurate version of the 
journal (or a large portion of it) had been 
a. The known methods of Mary 
Shelley—the methods of editing in vogue 
long after 1840—left no room for the sup- 
position that so much of the journal as the 
world owed to her busy and devoted hand 
was ‘‘ printed exactly as the writer left it.” 
It would have been reasonable to expect 
much variation of detail between the prints 
following her transcript and the present 
print purporting to follow precisely the 
original manuscript. But while there is 
much additional matter of curious interest 
for those who still follow the waning cult 
of Shelley—destined no doubt to wax once 
more and yet once more—the present print 
of Edward Williams’s journal of 1821-2 
is, in considerable masses, far more like 
the prints from Mary Shelley’s copy than 
it is like anything that those who know the 
ways of diarists would expect to find on 
inspecting the original. 

ccasionally the book before us affords 
a ready means of testing the trustworthi- 
ness of Mary Shelley’s transcripts. Take, 
for instance, her version of the entry for 
April 27th, 1802: ‘Dragoon recovered. 
Shelley, Jane and I, nurse and children 
leave for Pietra Santa.” 

This being in the usual form—in the first 
person—there is not the faintest indication 
of departure from the original ; but it chances 
that the corresponding part of the original 
is close to a passage: not before published, 
and so some new transcription here became 
necessary. The brief entry transcribed as 
above by Mary Shelley now appears thus : 

**Oloudy and heavy rain. Heard that the 


dragoon is quite recovered. At 12 weather 
clearer. The two boats arrived at the landing- 








place, and we commenced loading them: all 
completed by four o’clock. At half-past five, 
Jane, the two children, Shelley, and myself, 
with the nurse, left Pisa (the other servants 
having gone in the boat), and arrived at Pietra 
Santa at half-past eleven.” 


So much for the new version of the setting- 
forth from Pisa for Lerici. The old entries 
for April 28th and 29th stand, showing that 
on the 28th at 1 o’clock the above-described 
party arrived at Lerici and could get no 
quarters, and that on the 29th news came 
from Mary at Sarzana to Shelley at Lerici 
that she had taken Casa Magni. A new 
entry for April 30th is as follows :— 

‘* Fine. Jane and myself, having resolved to 
send our furniture back, took a boat to Spezzia 
to make some arrangements with the master of 
the inn. This fellow had the impertinence to 
ask us 32 francs a day. On our return to Lerici, 
found Mary there and the two boats entering 
the harbour. After some delay at the Douane, 
we towed them across the bay to Casa Magni, 
and there unloaded the two in less than an 
hour, and stowed the things within the house 
at the same time. Jane, myself, and children, 
slept at the inn.” 

It will beremembered that this journey had 
been commenced precipitately in order to get 
Claire Clairmont away from Pisa before she 
became aware of the death of her child 
(Allegra), which had just taken place, and 
that Mary, Claire, and Trelawny had started 
together on the 26th. In 1840 this matter 
was made a mystery; in 1878 as much as 
might be was told about it. Mrs. Shelley’s 
transcript, however, did not, apparently, con- 
tain the following passage under “‘ May 2,” 
now given at p. 56:— 

‘*S. broke the sad news to Claire. We were 
seated in Jane’s room, talking over the best 
means to be pursued, when she guessed the 
purpose of our meeting.” 

Turning to the next page, the reader 
meets with astonishment a virtually exact 
repetition of one of the celebrated passages 
of the journal, that about the naked child 
which Shelley, walking with Williams on 
the terrace, declared he saw, rising from 
the sea, smiling at him, and clapping its 
hands. It is not mentioned as Claire’s 
child, but as “‘ a naked child (the child of a 
friend who had lately died)” ; and that is 
where astonishment comes in with mistrust 
in its wake, to shake rudely the reader’s 
confidence in the assurance that what we 
now have before us is “ printed exactly 4s 
the writer left it.” The mark of Mary 
Shelley’s transcribing and disguising hand 
is as nearly visible as may be; and the 
odour of unregenerate ‘‘copy” from a 
printed source almost unmistakable. 

Taking leave of the text and its claims 
to completeness, exactness, or any sort of 
finality, we can still feel grateful to the 
editor—whether Dr. Garnett, Mr. John 
Wheeler Williams, or another—for the 
additional details supplied in connexion with 
the final chapter in Shelley’s brief, tempes- 
tuous career. We can cordially thank 
him for the last and best account of 
the affair with the dragoon which had 
already well-nigh cost Shelley his life, for 
the facsimile of a damaged portrait of 
Williams drawn by himself, for the picture 
of “‘ Jane” inacap, and that of the immortal 
guitar which Shelley gave her, and also for 
the crumbs of information about Williams’s 
doings as a playwright. At least two of 





his plays are extant in manuscript—one, if 
we mistake not, ‘The Promise,’ in two 
copies—and it is of interest to know from 
this journal that the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre, to whom that tragi-comedy 
in five acts had been offered, returned it 
with an expression of opinion that while it 
would fail in representation, still ‘as a 
dramatic composition’’ it abounded with 
‘great poetical beauties.’”? Although we 
may not feel convinced by this deliverance 
that in the storm which swamped the Don 
Juan we lost two poets instead of one—may 
even suspect that the only passage of true 
poetry in the play was the epithalamion 
contributed by Shelley—we must admit, on 
the evidence of this journal, that Edward 
Williams had the sense of humour. On 
February (misprinted ‘‘January”) Ist, 
1822, he recorded that he dined with the 
Shelleys, and that Taaffe called and told a 
curious story; but let the journal tell it, 
for this is among the new entries :— 

‘* Taaffe called and told me a curious story of 
a Scotch sea-captain being at Leghorn, and 
sitting for his portrait to some celebrated Italian 
artist, begged of him to introduce a view of the 
port in the background, and beyond that the 
sea with his ship under sail, the cabin window 
open, and within tea-things to be set on the 
table, and then—the poor painter in despair 
rushed out of the room.” 

Such an entry as that inspires gratitude 
to all concerned, not even excluding Taaffe, 
“named by Jane False Taaje,”’ as Williams 
records (p. 48), on account of the question- 
able part he played in the matter of the 
fracas with the dragoon already mentioned. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Lord Leonard the Luckless. By W.E. Norris. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Norais is the most gentlemanly novelist 
imaginable. Notonly dohis characters almost 
invariably move in good society, but their 
creator writes of them always in a well-bred 
manner. Further, he writes carefully com- 
posed stories, genuinely constructed nar- 
ratives, built on a settled plan, at once 
durable and ornamental. Intelligent patrons 
of the circulating library should be in love 
with the work of Mr. Norris. Educated 
ladies of all ages should revel in such nar- 
ratives as this one of the luckless Lord 
Leonard. Retired Anglo - Indians of a 
thoughtful tura should derive great pleasure 
from it. There is not a line in the book 
which could offend the most fastidious. It 
is never tedious. It deals with people of 
good society, but it never sinks to smart- 
ness. It is full of sentiment, but never 
maudlin; it is not uncomfortably proper, 
and it is not morbid. 

‘‘There are, of course, plenty of spoiled 
children in the world ; but of spoilt parents—a 
far more unmanageable race—only a few speci- 
mens exist, and Mrs. Leonard belonged to the 
latter category.” 

Mrs. Leonard was the luckless peer’s 
mother, a sort of feminine Sir Richard 
Feverel. Indeed, the whole story, as a con- 
ception, reminds one more than a little of 
that tragic masterpiece of Mr. Meredith’s. 
Its plot is complicated, but lucid, and could 
not fairly be dealt with in a brief notice. 
There is no fire in it, and it stamps its 
author as being free from genius; but, if 
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roof were needed, it proves Mr. Norris to 
5 a very able writer. 


By a Finnish Lake. By Paul Waineman. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. WAINEMAN’s new novel is one of those 
rare phenomena in modern times, a novel 
which can be re-read with satisfaction. It 
has many good points. One of the chief is 
that the doings and sufferings of the central 
figures sustain just their due proportion of 
the interest, being neither thrust forward to 
the exclusion of all else, as is too often the 
case, nor, a8 sometimes happens in novels 
of this type, entirely subordinated to their 
surroundings. In other words, there is suf- 
ficient plot, but not too much. It describes 
how love came into the lonely existence of 
a childless country pastor’s wife, upon the 
advent of an old schoolmate, appointed 
inspector of the district. Certainly the 
moral is a little difficult, but that is perhaps 
true to life. Charming is the limning of 
the remaining inhabitants of the Arcadian 
Finland here depicted, with a delicate touch 
and just regard for light and shadow. The 
household of the old Fréken Silverhorn in 
her crumbling castle with her superannuated 
dependents; the pastor and his wife, 
especially the sketch of the solemn dinner- 
party at the Friken’s, attended by all the 
respectability of the countryside: all are 
as happily touched upon as well could be. 
Each character, however unimportant, is 
instinct with life. Best of all is the setting 
of the picture, among the scented forests 
and blue dimpling lakes of Finland, so set 
forth that the reader becomes infected with 
the author’s love for them. ‘By a Finnish 
Lake’ is emphatically worth reading. 





Two Men and a Girl. 

Corbett. (Gay & Bird.) 
From an appended list of books Mr. Corbett 
would appear to have published at divers 
times and places a variety of volumes, such 
as sermons, addresses, hymns, carols, &c. 
Most of these are presumably, and by their 
nature, unlike the present essay in fiction, 
‘Two Men and a Girl,’ which cannot be 
highly recommended. Weak jocularity and 
& pretty strong touch of the amateur are 
salient features, and there is little in the 
way of plot or incident to bind these things 
together. The “chaff” that prevails in the 
coterie is of a kind that would barely pass 
muster in real life amongst a band of light- 
hearted boys and girls. Incold, bald print it 
is, if not depressing, mildly surprising, as it 
comes from one past the threshold of “life’s 
gay morn.” The book is mostly made up 
of oddments and snippets of all sorts and 
kinds, and is hardly to be judged even by 

® canons supposed to regulate every-day 
fiction. It contains bits of guide-book-like 
information sandwiched between sentiment 
and pleasantry, with a rhapsody (in 
journalese) on the Coronation introduced 
or no apparent reason. 


By F. St. John 





Lauder and her Lovers: a Novel of the North. 

By Deas Cromarty. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Tuis is a story of Scottish folk assembled in 
a a of extreme beauty, with “Glesca”’ 
and other commercial centres at no great 


distance. The motive and action are 





grouped round an old house called Glenludie 
and a girl named Lauder. The author 
brings a good deal of feeling to bear on 
both. One gets a clear yet soft picture of 
the neighbourhood, but more especially of 
Glenludie ‘Castle ”’ itself. The house is 
very dear to Lauder, the heroine of the tale, 
and she herself seems to have a place in the 
author’s own heart. Occasionally, if not 
always, the reader recognizes a certain 
vividness in the young woman’s portraiture 
as well as in her surroundings, human and 
natural. The people are for the most part 
middle-class, modern, and local. A few 
have more of the strain of good birth and 
breeding, yet their manners and speech are 
much of a piece. The story, with its 
running accompaniment of quiet mystery 
(that is hardly a mystery to the reader or to 
most concerned), sometimes recalls Mrs. 
Oliphant’s method of treatment in her Scotch 
stories. ‘‘The man from Africa,” who, 
returning from a self-made career in a far 
country, and finding a ‘‘bonny”’ place for 
sale, buys it, to the horror of the ladies 
related to the former owner, is rather a good 
study. The fault of the book seems to be 
that too many characters are introduced, 
and that those not the most important are 
over-elaborated. 

The Voice of the World. By Arthur H. 

Holmes. (Burleigh.) 

Ricutty or wrongly, ‘The Voice of the 
World’ seems to us to contain situations 
suggesting the influence of Ibsen. The way 
of writing seems, on the other hand, to 
depend only on the whims of the author 
himself. He is responsible for some irritat- 
ing phraseology and diction. Some of the 
pages, or sentences, strike one as somewhat 
incomprehensible, and yet there are ideas. 
The characters, motives, and action of the 
men and women are often extremely obscure, 
and verge on absurdity at times, yet the 
author has evidently seen or felt such 
people and the working of their curious 
minds. The dweller in camps (who is the 
hero), his wife, and a most mysterious lady- 
help, if one may, for want of a better name, 
so call her, and an interfering male friend 
are most difficult to cope with. It might be 
worth while to strive to understand them 
better, but we are not sure. 


Not in Fellowship. By ‘‘ Alien.” (Long.) 

Ay excellent rule for the young novelist to 
remember is that he or she (especially she) 
should never allow herself the luxury of 
becoming sentimentally interested in the 
characters she endeavours to draw. Only 
the most experienced—and few of then— 
can afford to give such a hostage to fortune. 
‘“‘ Alien,” having already published three 
works, should scarcely be a neophyte; 
nevertheless in her last work appears all the 
evidence of the author’s breathless love and 
interest in her dramatis persone which is the 
touching, although blameworthy proof of 
literary juvenility. ‘Not in Fellowship’ 
describes how an English girl, resident in 
New Zealand, marries a young man, for the 
novel reason that she desires to sacrifice 
herself in honour of her uncle’s good 
qualities. The uncle dying the same day, 
she promptly divorces her husband, conform- 
ably to a convenient New Zealand law, and 








in the end marries an old friend of the 
reader’s, in the person of an heroic, holy, 
and muscular parson of the Melbourne 
slums. The good qualities of all the cha- 
racters, except the first husband, are posi- 
tively overpowering, which may, of course, 
be a true picture of Antipodean virtue. 
What is more surprising is that the New 
Zealand brain would seem superior even to 
New Zealand morals. No New Zealander, 
it appears, condescends to talk like an 
ordinary human being—they do nothing but 
dogmatize. The heroine, above all, is not 
only beauty and virtue personified, she 
dogmatizes with such epigrammatic bril- 
liancy that she becomes insufferable. In 
a word, the chief characters are too good 
to be true. Apart from them the sketches 
of Antipodean life, which would seem to 
be chiefly given up to religion and scenery, 
are well done—so well that the reader is 
tempted to exclaim that every prospect 
pleases and only man is—uninteresting. 








AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson’s American Industrial 
Problems (Blackwood & Sons) is a disappointiag 
book. The author explains, in a style which 
is far from classical, that he is going to 
examine, for the benefit of the British, ‘‘the 
American bogey,’’ and adds ‘‘ Though the 
American bogey has passed out of the hys- 
terical stage...... it is far from being disposed 
of.’’ He proceeds to discuss the resources of 
the United States, and pacifies the fears of 
the British competitor by the expectation 
of labour troubles on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Lawson hardly seems to have 
the necessary training in economic science, 
and he also appears to have started with set 
opinions which prevent open-minded treatment 
of his important theme. He tells us that 
“the advocates of free trade within the empire 
will find a powerful argument in the fact of only 
24 per cent. of our agricultural imports being 
colonial while 33 per cent, of them are American,” 
The fact is a commonplace of all argument on 
the subject, but it is made use of on the other 
side in the controversy. Mr. Lawson uses 
‘* American’’ as equivalent to coming from or 
belonging to the United States. The greater 
part of our food supply from across the seas is 
American in the wider sense, and Canada sends 
but little compared with the rest of the Ameri- 
ean continent. Apart from the enormous trade 
done by us with the United States, our gigantic 
trade with Latin America is one in which we 
exchange our manufactures for their food. Not 
only in beef has Australia ceased to be able to 
compete on advantageous terms with South 
America, but, generally speaking, we think 
Mr. Lawson behind in declaring that ‘‘ colonial 
sources might have been as easily developed.’’ 
The colonies have given bounties freely, but 
South America continues to gain upon them. 
Nature has given the two Americas many advan- 
tages, and art has failed to compensate for them. 
The British workman does not wish to have 
his food—mainly foreign—taxed for the advan- 
tage of the colonies, and the demonstration 


‘that 24 per cent. of our ‘‘agricultural im- 


ports’? is imperial and 76 per cent. foreign 
does not help Mr. Lawson’s cause towards 
suecess in the constituencies and the House 
of Commons. 

Charles Sumner is remembered by those 
who knew him in the flesh as a Jovian demi- 
god: handsome, eloquent, charming. But 
those of them who, since his death, have tried 
to revive their memories by reading his 
orations have been struck by their inferiority 
to the spoken word. It is doubtful if Addresses 
on War (Boston, U.S., the International Union, 
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Ginn & Co.) is a republication which will add 
to the fame of this great American. Only once 
in the three peace lectures contained in the 
volume does Sumner come down to earth, and 
deal with facts as they were supposed to be. 
‘The Duel between France and Germany,’ 
delivered at Boston at the end of October, 
1870, only shows how wrong men may be when 
they try too soon to express the voice of 
history. For Sumner the French action 
against the Hohenzollern candidature was 
beyond all record ‘‘sudden,’’ for ‘‘at the 
beginning of July there was peace without 
suspicion of interruption.’’ The story is told, 
with foot-notes giving freferences, exactly as 
it was told in July and August, 1870, by 
German writers; not a word of comment or of 
explanation has been added by the editor, 
or by the author of the introduction, to 
point out to the reader what now is known. 
The Hohenzollern candidature and French 
action of 1869 might never have been 
revealed to the world for anything that we 
find here. 








SHORT STORIES. 
The Jalasco Brig. By Louis Becke. (Tre- 
herne & Co.)—-Mr. Becke is a very prolific 
maker of books. His usual recipe, to which 
the present volume forms no exception, is to 
take one long-short story, one, two, or three 
short stories, and one short study of animal 
life, fishing, or sport of some sort, and to 
serve the same in a volume, to which he gives 
the title of the first long-short narrative. Mr. 
Becke’s material would appear to be inex- 
haustible. He prepares it very carelessly for 
the literary market, but the most of it is 
entertaining, because real, and smacking of 
the sunny seas of the South, and the islands 
with which those romantic seas are jewelled. 
What Mr. Becke does not know about 
schooners, brigs, island trading, island sport, 
Capt. ‘‘Bully’’ Hayes, Kanakas, whaling, 
battle, murder, and sudden death upon lonely 
beaches, is known to few men, and probably 
to no other writer of English stories. But 
when he feels called upon to introduce love- 
making and the emotions into his simple, 
trenuous narratives, he is apt to lapse into 
the most wearisome kind of journalese, and 
then, frankly, he is very tiresome. We think 
he would be better advised to leave the fair 
sex out of his yarns; he is well equipped 
without the aid of sentimental padding. Also, 
in justice to himself, he should indulge in 
some revision before he launches into print. 


The Blue Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 
(Newnes.)— Most of these stories are in 
their intention symbolical and mystical, or, 
at any rate, fanciful. Blue, the colour of 
dreams and aspirations, according to Novalis 
and other philosophers, dominates these pages, 
especially the earlier ones. The last story 
gives the legend of the first Christmas tree. 
and shows how St. Boniface on a visit to Ger- 
many routed the worshippers of the god Thor 
and set up other symbols of another religion 
in the teeth of the fierce heathen celebrants. 
The pretty illustrations by several artists are 
in harmeny with the contents of the volume, 
which is suitably clothed in shades of blue. 


Bush Studies. By Barbara Baynton. ‘‘ Green- 
back Library.’’ (Duckworth.)—It is for the 
most part a strange, sad, wild sort of litera- 
ture that the bush of Australia has produced, 
from Adam Lindsay Gordon to Mr. Henry 
Lawson and Barbara Baynton, which last is 
possibly a pen-name merely. To be sure, all 
aspects of the bush are wild and strange, and 
many of them are sad. But in the bush, as 
in Mayfair, life is of all sorts and qualities. 
He is but a dull observer who finds only 
a dead level, good or bad, in bush life. So 
far it has produced two distinct kinds of 
fiction—the swaggering, conventional, and 
glaringly unreal romance of knee-boots, red 





shirts, billy-cans, and revolvers; and the 
harsh, tragic, cruel sketches which are bitterly 
pessimistic in tone, but real. Mr. Henry 
Lawson (whose recent serious accident—a fall 
from the cliffs at Sydney Heads—will earn for 
him the sympathy of many readers) managed, 
before he left England, to depart from the 
conventions of the second class of fiction 
named, and in ‘Joe Wilson and his Mates’ 
gave us some delightful glimpses of the 
humorous, kindly side of bush life, as well as 
of its sordidness. The author of the present 
volume writes, for the nonce, from the blackest 
level of pessimistic realism. When a woman 
writer is bitter she is apt to be more cruelly 
bitter than any man, and the reviewer, who 
has spent years in different parts of the 
Australian bush, confesses that her little 
book has brought him to the verge of tears, 
and again to the verge of something like 
curses of angry protestation. It has not 
brought him a single smile, or even the most 
fleeting moment of emotional gratification. 

A more important matter than this, perhaps, 
in considering the work of an unknown author, 
is the question, ‘‘Can he or she write?’’ In 
the present instance one is able to answer 
this question in the affirmative without hesita- 
tion. Barbara Baynton has adistinct literary 
gift, and, if this may be taken as a first effort, 
she is to be congratulated on the wonderful 
measure of restraint and faithful observation 
that it shows. The impressive restraint of 
the book is especially remarkable, if regarded 
as the work of a beginner. To give an example 
of this quality: a bush woman and her little 
baby are alone in a slab hut; the husband is 
away for the week, shearing; the woman is 
town -bred and nervous; her nervousness of 
cattle has been jeered out of her by her absent 
husband; her fear of wandering swagmen, 
human brutes, she cannot overcome :— 


“One had called at the house to-day, and asked 
for tucker. Ah! that was why she had penned up 
the calf soearly! She cared more for the look of 
his eyes and the gleam of his teeth, as he watched 
ber newly-awakened baby beat its impatient fists 
upon her covered breasts, than for the knife that 
was sheathed in the belt at his waist.” 


That is all, and it is sufficient. The two sen- 
tences are very pregnant with horror. In this 
story the worst happened, and the human 
brute was a murderer before the night was 
out. The woman ran into his arms (after 
taking elaborate precautions to protect her- 
self from him by means of barricades) because 
she heard a passing horseman. She ran 
screaming to the passing horseman, with 
her baby, and he, taking the pair for the 
Virgin and Child, galloped from them in a 
superstitious palsy of fear. The satyr lay 
waiting in her path. We have no quarrel 
with the reality of all this, and give it as the 
best example we can find of masterly restraint. 
The fault is that the author deliberately 
tinges her whole picture with the same pitiless 
greys and bloody reds. When the woman had 
hinted her fears to her husband, he had 
coarsely told her not to flatter herself, that 
no one would want to run away with her. 
The whole book is like that, and it is a book 
of bush studies. Yet husbands of this sort 
are not more numerous in the bush than 
in London. The reviewer knows now how 
understanding denizens of the slums must 
feel if they ever read some of our clever 
modern studies in mean streets. For he has 
lived and worked in the bush—not merely 
upon the fringes, but in the bush proper— 
where such rites as baptism and marriage were 
generally ignored from sheer indifference, 
where the drinking was hard, and the lan- 
guage lurid ; and he found there true humour, 
true hospitality, a deal of true kindliness, and 
some good cheer. He found other things, too, 
but he found these things, and these things 
simply do not appear, are not even remotely 
hinted at, in this clever little volume. Four 





out of the six stories in it hinge about very 
painful deaths; the other two, ‘ Billy Sky. 
wonkie’ and ‘ Bush Church,’ are sordid enough 
to produce nausea in a sensitive reader, 
They are real, or almost so; but they are 
unfair, and they want wisdom. They are 
unfair because they do not represent the bush 
at all comprehensively ; their lack of wisdom 
lies in the fact that their talented author hag 
deliberately chosen the baser part, and that 
alone. 

An example has been given of the author’s 
commendable restraint. Here is a sample of 
her observation, equally remarkable, if this be 
a first book. Picture a lone hut in the bush, 
the occupant of which is dead, hideously dead, 
His penned sheep await their release, that they 
may obtain food and drink for themselves. One 
is free, a ‘‘ blind’’-uddered ewe, whose lamb 
the man has been obliged to rear by hand :— 

“ Next day the ewe and the lamb came again. The 

lamb bunted several irresponsive objects—never its 
dam’s udder—baaing listlessly. Though the first 
day the ewe had looked at the bunk, and baaed, 
she was wiser now, though sheep are slow to learn, 
Around that dried dish outside the lamb sniffed, 
baaing faintly. Adroitly the ewe led the way tu the 
creek, and the Jamb followed. From the bank the 
lamb looked at her, then faced round to the hut, 
and, baaing disconsolately, trotted a few paces back, 
From the water’s edge the mother ewe called. The 
lamb looked at her vecantly, and without interest 
descended. The ewe bent and drank sparingly, 
meaningly. The lamb sniffed the water, and, un- 
satisfied, complained. The hut was hidden, but it 
turned that way. Again the ewe leisurely drank, 
This time, the lamb’s lips touched the water, but 
did not drink. Into its mouth, raised to bleat,a 
few drops fell. Hastily the mother’s head went 
down to the water. She did not drink, but the lamb 
did. Higher up, where the creek was dry, they 
crossed to tender grass in the billabong, then joined 
the flock for the first time.” 
That doubly orphaned lamb was saved, 
accepted for life—the only bright touch, 
perhaps, in this book. But the passage is a 
fine piece of natural observation. In the same 
story there is a dog, also observed with 
remarkable skill and convincing reality :— 

“The dog’s name was ‘Warderloo’ (Waterloo), 
and had three abbreviations. ‘Now then, War!’ 
meant mutual understanding and perfect fellow- 


ship. ‘ What ’s_thet, Warder?’ meant serious 
business. But ‘Loo’ was ever sorrowfully remi- 
niscent. And accordingly ‘Loo’ was now much 


affected and disconcerted by the steady, accusing 
eyes of the old man.” 

This betrays humour as well as observation, 
and that is the most promising feature of a 
remarkably promising essay in fiction. The 
humour indicated ought to have guided the 
author and materially lightened this little 
volume. 

Messrs. Duckworth have given us five 
volumes in this ‘‘ Greenback Library,’’ three of 
which have been English, and exceptionally 
clever. 


M. Abel Hermant ought to be a proud many 
Some thought that his volume ‘ Le Sceptre 
was founded upon the story of an Austrian 
grand duke, but we now know, by a recent 
double Court scandal, that grand dukes and 
grand duchesses model themselves on M. Abel 
Hermant. The scenes of the life of Courts 
contributed to La Vie Parisienne by two most 
able writers, ‘‘M. A. B.’’ (Mlle. Marie Anne 
de Bovet, now Marquise Guy de Bois Hébert) 
and M. Abel Hermant, of which his ‘ Le Char 
de l’Etat’ is a recent example, are evidently 
the favourite reading of Teutonic imperial 
highnesses, who learn in them how to behave. 
M. Abel Hermant shows us, however, in Ceurs 
Privilégiés (Société a’Editions Littéraires et 
Artistiques ; Librairie P. Ollendorff), that he 
is not only a successful playwriter and 
novelist, but also an author of extraordinary 
versatility. The short pieces are of uneq 
merit, but the life of Italy, of Egypt, of 
Brittany, and of Jersey is, in its most diverse 
aspects, all well hit off. The interesting 
story in the volume is the long Egyptian 
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story ‘Deux Sphinx.’ It is, we think, wil- 
fully pornographic, as M. Hermant’s ‘Les 
Confidences d’une Aijeule’ prepares his 
readers to expect, but the power exhibited 
of describing Oriental ways of thought is as 
striking in a widely different line as that 
shown in his best book, ‘ Le Sceptre.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By W. K. R. Bedford and R. 
Holbeche. (Robinson & Co.)—This book, of 
which the sub-title narrows its sphere to “a 
history of the English hospitallers of St. John, 
their rise and progress,’’ had its origin, we 
learn, in a lecture by Major Yate, but has 
been actually written by Mr. Bedford, 
“Genealogist of the Order,’’ with the 
assistance of its librarian. It is admitted by 
them that on this subject ‘‘ little field for 
original authorship is left to be occupied ’’; 
but they claim that the great development in 
the ambulance work of ‘‘the English Order ’”’ 
has increased the desire for information on its 
history, besides deserving a record of its own 
progress. Less than half the volume is 
devoted to an actual history of the Order 
down to the surrender of Malta by the Knights 
in 1798, the rest being mainly devoted to 
“the English Revival’’ and the work which 
has sprung from it. The breach of continuity 
for some three centuries—the Order having 
been dissolved in England in 1540, and its 
attempted revival by Philip and Mary being 
quickly doomed — brings into somewhat 
awkward contrast the two departments of the 
book ; but as a sketch of the Order for general 
use the early history will pass muster, while 
the illustrations accompanying it are interest- 
ing and excellent, as indeed are all those 
in the volume. One would have liked to 
see mentioned the fact that the Prior 
of St. John sat ex officio at the head 
of the barons in our House of Lords; and 
on the delicate question of the ‘suc- 
cession’? the authors appear to speak with 
somewhat uncertain voice. We read on p. 50 
of ‘Prior Thomas Dowcra [i.e., Docewra], last 
but one of the English Grand Priors,’’ though 
on pp. 188-9 they recognize four of his suc- 
Cessors. Again, we need not go “to an 
ancient MS. quoted by Paolo Antonio Paoli, 
in the possession of the Canon Smitmer of 
Vienna,” to prove that ‘‘Garnier de Neapolis ”’ 
was Grand Prior of England as late as 1189. 
Well within a mile of St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, there is preserved at St. Paul’s the 
original charter by which this Grand Prior 
and his chapter grant a Hertfordshire church 
in 1190, while another, which is now at Rouen, 
shows him with King Richard at Messina to- 
Wards the close of that year, when he is styled 

Master of the Hospital.’’ We only mention 
this to show how much need there still is for 
real research on the Order, of which, indeed 
the first foundation in England was, until quite 
recently, grievously misdated, a fact which we 
do not find mentioned in this volume. When 
we come to the ‘‘revival’’ of the English 

ngue, we tread on thorny ground. From 
the slight allusion here found to “‘ those who 
have disputed the legitimacy of its revival,” 
the existence of a rival organization with 
its own hospital and chapel would not be 
Suspected, though we are bound to add 
that the knights of the Roman obedience 
would doubtless similarly ignore the insti- 
tution at St. John’s Gate. The authors 
appear to claim validity for their revived 

mgue (1) in virtue of the recognition in 
1826-31 by certain foreign Langues, (2) because 
the late Queen’s charter in 1880 gave ‘‘the 
highest authoritative sanction possible,”’ 


(3) because the work accomplished justi 
‘on that ground alone, the ref or oR 
Order in England.” ” oundation of the 


It is when we come to 





the details of that work that the most valu- 
able portion of the book is reached, the ser- 
vices of the St. John’s ambulance men in the 
late war fitly crowning the record of this great 
organization. One point on which we have 
sought for enlightenment in vain is the nature 
of the qualification for Knights of Justice and 
Knights of Grace. The title of ‘‘ Genealogist 
of the Order” suggests the exaction from 
“ Knights of Justice’’ of some such ‘ proofs ’’ 
as are required in the continental Order, but 
we have not been able in this volume to dis- 
cover what, if any, they are. It is the exac- 
tion of these ‘‘proofs’’ which renders the 
knighthood of Malta so exclusive a distinc- 
tion abroad. If the authors expand their 
volume in a future edition they might work 
up with advantage the early history of the 
Order in England. It is useless, for in- 
stance, to print ‘‘from Porter’’ a list of 
the commanderies in which the Essex ones are 
given as ‘‘ Maplestrestede’’ and ‘‘ Staundon,’’ 
when the former is Little Maplestead and the 
latter Standon, Herts (not Essex). If the 
medizeval portion of the book were as good 
as the modern, it would thoroughly deserve 
praise. 


Two striking anthologies of thoughts are 
before us. This Life and the Next (Grant 
Richards) consists of ‘‘impressions and 
thoughts of notable men and women, from 
Plato to Ruskin,’’ collected and arranged by 
Miss E. Davenport Adams. The extracts are 
all in English, and include some translations 
which might be bettered. They have been 
made mostly from letters and journals rather 
than formal publications. This is wise; but 
whether it is equally desirable to give the 
preference to a writer’s latest comments on 
Death as well as Life we doubt. A man with 
the best of his life behind him may take a 
view which the greater part of that life does 
not endorse. Mr. Cunninghame Graham on 
the Impenitent Thief puts this strongly. And, 
of course, in a man's life his opinions vary. 
There was an earlier as well as a later Romanes. 
Tennyson wrote ‘The Ancient Sage’ as well 
as ‘Crossing the Bar,’ and both ought to be 
included as giving his views. The fact is that 
the religion of the man of letters, as Pater 
pointed out, is reverent, but vague and 
elusive, and it is his view, rather than that 
of men of action, who live more and write less, 
that is recorded. And when we get at the 
words of a man such as Wellington, we find 
that he tells us virtually nothing. He denies 
charges of vice and irreligion, and says that 
he has contributed much to charities. Many 
of the confessions rather off the beaten track 
—those of Lord Bowen and Lewis Carroll, for 
instance—are of interest.—The other collec- 
tion, Golden String (Murray), arranged by 
Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, and Violet 
Brooke-Hunt, is described as “‘a day book for 
busy men and women,’’ and offers two or three 
passages in prose or verse for each day. The 
compilers have made a catholic selection, 
including the work of many writers of to-day. 
The result is invigorating and never sickly, if 
not always original. And since man cannot 
live by snippets alone, we are glad to see a 
list of references to the publishers of the 
books quoted. He who has read two or three 
good books thoroughly has been more ration- 
ally employed than he who has studied twenty 
anthologies. 


Tue Linscott Publishing Company and 
W. & R. Chambers issue in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Series’’ Continental Rulers in the 
Century, by Mr. Percy Thornton, M.P. The 
contents and the title do not correspond, 
for it is not till p. 398 that we pass 
Waterloo, and the period 1815-1901 has but 
130 pp. given to it, of which February, 1830- 
1901 has only 51. It will be seen that 
the volume is in reality on the First Empire, 
and that the rest of the history is a mere 





summary. As regards the Napoleonic period, 
Mr. Thornton goes to the usual authorities 
and takes the ordinary views, for which we do 
not blame him. But while he could not be 
expected in the space given to him to discuss 
the new Napoleonic literature and the trea- 
sures which the Russian archives, the French 
War Office, and other storehouses have lately 
yielded to history, yet in places he falls short 
of what might have been expected. For 
instance, at pp. 386-7 he declares that Murat 
‘made no sign of changing sides until after 
the Battle of Leipsic,’’ a statement which 
ignores not only all the facts as revealed in 
the last few years, but even Napoleon’s own 
correspondence. 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace in 
English, the translation being that of Francis 
(1747), is an excellent addition to the ‘‘ Unit 
Library.’’ A brief glossary of persons isadded, 
and the text has been well looked after by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. 


Messrs. DENT’s dainty edition of Thackeray 
is making good progress. Recent volumes are 
The Virginians, 3 vols., Paris Sketch-Book, 
English Humourists, and The Four Georges. 
Mr. Jerrold’s introductions are both lively 
and judicious. There are excellent portraits 
of Thackeray, while some of Mr. C. E. Brock’s 
illustrations are graceful as well as clever.— 
Messrs. Macmillan’s handsome and luxurious 
edition of Kingsley’s ‘Life and Works’ has 
reached At Last, vol. xvii. The whole will 
form as charming an edition as can well be 
devised. 


The Liberal Magazine (Liberal Publica- 
tion Department) has, among party publica- 
tions, the exceptional advantage of being 
looked after by men of conspicuous literary 
ability, Mr. Birrell and Mr. Geake, a fact 
which gives distinction to its summaries. We 
were able last year to point, in our notice of 
the annual volume, to a most admirable state- 
ment, by Mr. Crompton Llewelyn Davies, of 
the Jaw dealt with in the Taff Vale case, and 
in that Irish case of Quinn v. Leathem which 
also formed the subject of an appeal to the 
House of Lords. This year the contents are 
too exclusively on party controversies to be 
dealt with in our non-party pages. 


Messrs. BuTrERWORTH and Messrs. Shaw & 
Sons send us a copy of the Education Act, 
with notes by Dr. Montagu Barlow and Mr. 
Macan. The notes are clear, accurate, and 
not too long. The type is good, and the 
edition may be heartily recommended to 
members of county councils, managers, &c. 


WE have on our table Millet, by R. Rolland 
(Duckworth), —Bell’s Reading Books: The 
Children of the New Forest, by Capt. Marryat, 
abridged for school use (Bell),— A Geo- 
graphy of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, by H. W. Mardon (Blackie),—Every 
Woman her own Doctor (Pearson), — The 
Electro-Plating and Electro-Refining of Metals, 
revised by A. Philip (Lockwood),—Etiquette 
and Entertaining, by Mrs. L. H. Armstrong 
(Long), — The Picture Shakespeare: Hamlet 
(Blackie), — Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist, by 
E. F. Letts and M. F. S. Letts (Drane),— 
Immensee, by T. Storm, translated by I. A. 
Heath (Brown & Langham), — The Woman 
of Mystery, by G. Ohnet, translated by 
F. Rothwell (Chatto & Windus),—Eyeglass of 
Truth, by C. Stephens (Drane),—Thorns that 
Choke, by F. Moore (Bemrose),—Grit will Tell, 
by R. Stead (Blackie),—Occasional Thoughts : 
a Poem, by J. B. 8. Camp (Simpkin),—Sacred 
Poems, by W. J. Ferrar (Stock),—A Martyr 
of the Mohawk Valley, and other Poems, by 
P. J. Coleman (New York, ‘The Messenger’ 
Press),—The Diaryof David Brainerd, 2 vols. 
(Melrose),—and The Position of the Laity in 
the Church, by A. Barry, D.D. (Stock). 
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Silver (R. Norman), The Golden Dwarf, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tactical Operations for Field Officers, narrated and edited 
by Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shaw, 12mo, 7/6 net, 

Wood (A. M.), Love’s Aftermath, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Young (T. M.), Manchester and the Atlantic Traffic, 4to, 
sewed, 2/6 net, 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Peiser (F. E.), Der Prophet Habakuk, 2m. 50. 
Sommerlad (T.), Das Wirtschaftsprogramm der Kirche des 
Mittelalters, 6m. 
Weiss (J.), Das ilteste Evangelium, 10m. 
Fine Art. 
Collection Hayashi: Objets d’Art, Deuxitme Partie, 20fr. 


Poetry. 
Bouchaud (P. de), Les Heures de la Muse, 3fr. 50. 
Music and Drama. 


Destranges (E.), Le Théatre A Nantes (1430-1901), 5fr. 
Tiersot (J.), Ronsard et la Mutique de son Temps, 3fr. 





Gautier (P.), Madame de Staél et Napoléon, 8fr. 

Lanfant (H.), Le Conseil Général de la Seine (1791-1902), 12fr. 

Lionnet (J.), L’Evolution des Idées chez quelques-uns de 
nos Contemporains, 3fr. 50. 

Thibault (M.), Isabeau de Bavitre, Reine de France: La 
Jeunesse, 1370-1405, 7fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Dumolard (H.), Le Japon Politique, Economique, et Social, 

4fi 


?. 
Lefévre (A.), Germains et Slaves, 3fr. 50. 
Martonne (KE. de), La Valachie, 12fr. 

P Education. 
Guex (F.), Education et Instruction, 8fr. 


; Philology. 

André (C.), Le Latin et le Probléme de la Langue Inter- 
nationale, lfr. 50. 

Heinze (R.), Virgils epische Technik, 12m. 

Heisenberg (A.), Georgius Acropolites : Opera, Vol. 1, 8m. 

Mauntz (A. v.), Heraldik in Diensten der Sbhakespeare- 
Forschung, 8m. 

Ortmann (F. J.), Formen u. Syntax des Verbs bei Wycliffe 
u. Purvey, 2m. 40. 

Stolze (M.), Zur Lautlebre der altenglischen Ortsnamen im 
Domesday Book, 1m, 20. 


Science. 
Bonmariage (Dr. A.), La Russie d’Europe: Essai d’Hygiéne 
Générale, 20fr. 
Bretzl (H.), Botanische Forschungen des Alexanderzuges, 
2 


2m. 
Heiberg (J. L.), Claudii Ptolemzi Opera: Vol. 1, Syntaxis 
Mathematica, Part 2, 12m. 
Retzius (G.), Biologische Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, 28m. 
Schéne (H.), Heronis Alexandrini Opera, Vol. 3, Griechisch 
u. Deutsch, 8m. 
General Literature. 
Campfranc (M. du), Lumiere, 3fr. 50. 
Coulomb (J. de), Rangon d’Ame, 3fr. 50. 
Noel (A.), Paulette se Marie, 3fr. 50. 
Ohnet (G.), Marchand de Poison, 3fr. 50. 








THE LATE WARDEN OF NEW COLLEGE. 


Dr. SEWELL, born in 1810, died last Thursday 
week, after an unusually long career at Oxford. 
The departure of a very old man is felt most 
keenly by those who are a little less aged than 
himself, for he stood between them and death; 
and the septuagenarians amongst us who were 
Sewell’s pupils long ago—his colleagues, per- 
haps, later on—find ourselves by his removal 
brought sensibly to the rapacis Orci fines. 
Few now can remember in its pre-reformation, 
lotos-eating days the gentleman-like, hospit- 
able, idle college of which he became Fellow 
in the early thirties, tutor a few years later. 
The lengthy musical chapel services, the whist 
and vingt-un of the junior common room, the 
enthusiasms of the weekly glee club, the elabo- 
rate hall dinners, followed by deep draughts 
of Carbonel’s heady Czecuban, combined to 
enforce an apolaustic gospel: ‘‘nous cherchions 
et nous portions partout la joie.’’ Nor was 
there any one to rebuke our radianey. Two 
lectures in the day satisfied the tutorial con- 
science; Thursday was a holiday; for those 
who liked to hunt—and several men did like— 
a polite note (‘‘in the third person,’’ as the 
Countess of Southdown says) procured remis- 
sion for the day. While at adjacent Balliol 
men were crowding after dinner to their tutors’ 
rooms with papers in composition, scholarship, 
taste, no one of us was ever sued for an inter- 
lude of Latin prose, or staled with question- 
ings as to progress towards the Schools and 
advice for Long Vacation reading. So term 
after term the cleverest boys from Winchester 
dropped into classes third or fourth, diversi- 
fied occasionally by a pluck; the only man 
who during marty years was able to break the 
evil record gained his First by unclubbable, 
unpopular abstinence from the prevalent 
geniality, appearing only in hall, and living 
with a rough but studious out-college set. 

Including scholars, gentlemen commoners, 
and Bible clerks, there were fewer than thirty 
undergraduates in the College, and to these 
were allotted three tutors, of whom Sewell 
was one. His subjects were Latin authors 
and Aldrich. He knew his books, but did 
not illuminate them; nor had Moberly’s bril- 
liant discursiveness prepared us to tolerate his 
dreary regulation construes. The logic lec- 
ture brought out his clearheadedness and good 





dialectic sword-play to the tediousness of tech. 
nical rules. But his usefulness stopped short. 
at Little Go; he had none of his brother’s 
love for the Greek philosophy, then known 
as ‘‘science.’’ Nor had he influence as g 
preacher ; a pseudo-emotional sermon delivered 
by him in the College chapel was long remem- 
bered with derision. His forte lay in fami- 
liarity with and conduct of college affairs; 
on all that in any way concerned the 
College he was from very early times an 
oracle. It was believed that he could say the 
statutes by heart. Successive bursars resorted 
to him for direction and advice; no one 
since the days of Orator Crowe had been so 
personally conversant with every acre of the 
large college properties. No botanist, he 
yet knew every plant in the gardens; not 
well equipped in general literature, he could 
tell the history of every book in the library; 
and nosse bonos libros non minima pars est 
bone eruditionis. He was an_ indifferent 
public speaker. I heard him once with 
Jowett on a Bristol educational platform ; his 
delivery was ungraceful, and his want of 
matterfulness conspicuous ; but in college or 
at Winchester he said the right thing always, 
and said it in the right way. The estates 
were at that time let upon leases with heavy 
fines for renewal. These, when they fell, 
were divided by the existing fellows, 
impoverishing the dividends for many subse- 
quent years. With the aid of the junior men, 
against strong opposition from the seniors, he 
fought and abolished the custom. He was at 
all times an adroit manceuvrer. The head- 
mastership of Bedford Grammar School fell 
vacant; the appointment was vested in the 
College, which had always nominated one of 
its own members. In their ranks at the 
moment was a man eminently fitted for the 
post, and it was certain that he would 
be chosen; but university reform was in 
the air; amongst the institutions pre 
voking it New College was cited as a typical 
culprit; and Sewell felt the imprudence at 
such a time of promoting an in-college man. 
He proposed that a committee should sift and 
report upon the testimonials of candidates, 
and that only names by it selected should be 
eligible. Of course he was on the committee, 
and took care that, in spite of splendid testi- 
monials, the New College man’s name should 
be excluded; and so the unsuspecting majority 
of absentees who came up to support their 
friend learned that he was not before the 
electors, and that votes given to him would 
be thrown away. 

He became, earlier than most men, an adept 
in university, no less than in college business. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Williams, Warden of 
New College, was suffering from age and 
weakness, and 100/. a year was voted to him 
by the Hebdomadal Council for the employ- 
ment of a secretary. He offered the post to 
Sewell, who readily accepted it, and in a short 
time made himself virtual Vice-Chancellor. 
The pair, as I often met them on their return 
from a council meeting, one portly and somno- 
lent, the other keen-faced, youthful, resolute, 
used to recall the Abbot of St. Mary’s in con- 
ference with Father Eustace, the Sub-Prior. 


In 1860 Dr. Williams died; and after an 
exciting contest Sewell succeeded him. It 
was a critical time. On the dry bones of the 
College breath from the four winds had 
breathed ; the ancient solitary tie with Win- 
chester was broken; competitive examination 
had introduced ardent scholars, who found 
their complement in energetic tutors, harbour- 
ing large designs of heightened requirements, 
new buildings, extended numbers, and view- 
ing the venerable past as a beacon to be 
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avoided rather than a model to be followed. 
How would Sewell, wont so long to rule, bear 
brothers not so much near as upon the throne ? 
How, conservative by instinct and by habit, 
with the maxim ‘‘quieta non movere”’ ever 
on his lips, adjust his conscience to radical 
change, or save his dignity from supersession 
by masterful subordinates? We were told by 
those behind the scenes that though his dis- 
taste for the reforms was patent, his respect 
for thereformers whoengineered them was un- 
bounded; he was reconciled to the measures 
by the men. There are those surviving, there 
was one, no longer here, who could have told 
perhaps an interesting tale, of pernicious 
friction averted by the new Warden’s generous 
surrenders, of undue precipitances corrected 
by his constitutional reluctance. And in 
matters other than educational all owned him 
as a guide, deferred to him, or came after- 
wards to regret their contrariety ; he bore to 
bursars, stewards, deans, the relation which a 
permanent sovereign may bear, which our late 
Queen did bear, to successive Ministers of the 
Crown. 

His life was for the most part solitary. He 
rarely walked with any one, rarely until he 
became Warden entertained a guest; in casual 
téte-d-téte he emitted no personal confidences ; 
no one ever gauged his mental attitude to- 
wards his volatile Radley brother. One or 
two intimates he had—in old days, Henry Coxe, 
well-beloved Librarian of Bodley ; later, and 
almost to the end, an eccentric senior fellow, 
whose good-humoured, innocuous mockeries of 
the new learning, and avowals of his own 
primitive, unrepentant Philistinism brought 
merriment to successive Gaudies. 

His life was stationary. I believe he never 
went abroad; and, except to Winchester, or 
on ‘‘progresses,’’ or to his relations in the 
Isle of Wight, he rarely stirred, even as a 
younger man, from his charming rooms looking 
out upon the stateliest of Oxford gardens. 
Once in a Long Vacation we persuaded him to 
a North Wales tour, and carefully marked out 
his route; he went, but forthwith reappeared ; 
the lengthening chain of remove had become 
intolerable on the second day. 

And, though a stranger intermeddleth not, 
yet we may believe that his life was eminently 
happy—a life without excitement of keen joys 
or sorrows—a life of placid, leisurely, un- 
wearying routine. ‘‘ Business,’ a term in- 
carnated more often than defined, was the 
breath of his nostrils; to write and answer 
letters in his beautiful copper-plate hand, to 
sort and docket papers, chronicle collegiate 
importancies, draw up reports, supervise and 
check accounts—all that men are wont to find 
tedious and remit to secretaries—formed his 
being’s end and aim. If life tasks such as 
these are not heroic in themselves, yet, dis- 
charged faithfully and well, they make possible 
the pageantry of life for others; and the 
destiny which selected him, an unambitious 
man, to rule an ambitious college, exalted his 
peculiar gifts, though abstractedly common- 
place and ordinary, to become essential factors 
in a great creation. 

If, lastly, his life was happy, so also his 
death was enviable. We dreaded for him the 
disruption of his daily round, his exile from 
the dull back study in which he had laboured 
through two-and-forty years, from the College 
in which for four-and-seventy years he was 
said to have kept every term. He passed 
away in sleep, the sights and sounds which 
had made the enjoyment of his life present 
to him in his latest waking hour. ‘In 
such a death,’’ says Cicero, in the daintiest 
of his treatises,— 

“in such a death there is neither pain nor bitier- 
ness; but as ripe fruit is lightly, and without 
Violence, loosened from its branch, so the soul of 
tuch departs ungrieving from the body wherein its 


life’s experience hath lain.” 
SENEX. 














THE METRICAL FORM OF FITZGERALD. 
February Ist, 1903. 

In a review of M. Fernand Henry’s accom- 
plished and learned monograph on FitzGerald’s 
version of Omar Khayydm, the Atheneum ex- 
presses surprise that I should ‘‘ follow suit” 
when M. Henry states that the metrical form 
used by FitzGerald was introduced by him into 
our literature. I can assure you that in this one 
respect I am not in agreement with the French 
scholar who has expended such a wealth of 
ingenuity and art on the charming study which 
you so justly commend. I dare say it is by my 
own fault that your reviewer has come to a con- 
trary conclusion, and in that case perhaps I might 
crave forgiveness for an ambiguous expression, 
in a private letter, in a foreign language, 
written merely in courteous response to an in- 


quiry. 

But I hope that what I so wrote is not really 
ambiguous. To the very difticult question, 
‘*What, then, exactly, was it that FitzGerald 
introduced into English poetry?” I find that I 
responded, amongst other things :— 

“La qualité nouvelle introduite par E. F. G...... 
réside surtout, i mon sens, dans l’ingénieuse perfec- 
tion et le caractére si personnel de sa versification. 
La forme qu’il a adoptée...... lui a permis de com- 
biner d’une maniére singuliéreraent flatteuse pour 
loreille anglaise la richesse de la rime avec 
Vaustérité et la majesté du vers blanc. C’est cela 
qui était nouveau.” 

In using the word ‘‘adoptée”’ I thought I 
had guarded myself against the charge of sup- 
posing that no one before FitzGerald had used a 
similarly constructed quatrain. It is probably 
impossible to distinguish in words, what every 
delicate ear must perceive, the new note or 
tone, which had never before been heard in 
English, that FitzGerald introduced. Your 
reviewer admits that the unmistakable character 
and rhythm associated with the English qua- 
train are entirely FitzGerald’s, and that in that 
sense he may be said to have introduced it into 
our literature. ‘‘This, however,” he goes on to 
protest, ‘‘is not the meaning of M. Henry and 
Mr. Gosse.” He must pardon me—and he may 
lay the blame, if he will, on the mistiness of my 
French—but that is precisely what I do mean, 
and what I thought I said in my letter. 

But to define that elusive character, which 
appeals to our most immaterial sense, would be 
like analyzing the scent of a rose. 

Epmunxp Goss. 

*,* We regret to have done Mr. Gosse an 
injustice, though his words naturally suggest 
the meaning which we attributed to them. His 
use of ‘‘adoptée” is a doubtful safeguard. If 
FitzGerald had really introduced the metrical 
form of the quatrain into English literature, he 
might nevertheless have adopted as well as 
adapted it from the Persian. 








THE EARLIEST DUBLIN EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 
17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

THe interest which has probably been 
awakened by the recent sale at a very high price 
at Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s of three of 
Shakspeare’s plays, printed in Dublin by Grier- 
son in 1721, may excuse my writing something 
upon the subject. q é 

In the first place, I wish to point out that 
the copies so sold at such a high price are not 
unique. In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, copies of each are to be found, bound 
in one small duodecimo volume, with a copy of 
‘The Rival Generals’ by J. Sterling. Book- 
sellers and book auctioneers here in Dublin 
have also seen other copies of these plays, and 
I am sure others will yet turn up. So far as is 
at present known, however, it is true that these 
are the earliest Irish-printed of any of Shak- 
speare’s plays. y 

In the sale catalogue in which these plays 
were described it was suggested that they were 























printed as trial copies of a projected edition. I 
think this was certainly the case, for I have 
lately seen Grierson’s own sale advertisement of 
books printed for him, such advertisement being 
attached toa volume bearing date 1726, and these 
three plays, ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘Othello,’ and 
‘Hamlet,’ occur incidentally in it with several 
others. Then we find that only four or five 
years later Grierson published the complete 
works of Shakspeare (Pope’s edition), contain- 
ing not only all the plays, including these three, 
but also the poems and sonnets, with a preface 
and the ‘ Life of Shakspeare’ by Rowe prefixed, 
the whole making up eight duodecimo volumes 
bound in calf. To each of these volumes there 
is a general title-page which bears Grierson’s 
imprint and the date 1726. In the first volume, 
however, it is interesting to note that the first 
play printed, ‘The Tempest,’ has a separate 
title-page, and the date of the imprint is ‘*1725.” 
The same remark applies to the next play, 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ After that there 
is no separate title-page to the plays or poems, 
only a half-title. Each volume has its own 
general title-page and pagination. This edition 
of Shakspeare’s works is rare, as far as I can 
judge, and may perhaps not have been noted by 
some Shakspearean bibliographers. I cannot 
find it in Lowndes, but I think it was a reprint 


of the London edition of 1725. 
E. R. McC. Drx. 








PROF. EARLE. 


WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
John Earle, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford, which took 
place on January 31st, two days after he had 
completed his seventy-ninth year. A native 
of Devonshire, he went from Kingsbridge 
School to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and in 1845 
was placed in the first class in Lit. Hum. In 
1848 he became Fellow of Oriel, and in the 
following year was appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Anglo-Saxon, which at that time was 
tenable for five yéars only. Fifty years ago 
the standard of special attainment required 
from an Oxford professor of any subject out- 
side the limits of the ordinary course of 
studies of the University was by no means 
high. The prevailing view was that any man 
with the training implied by an Oxford “first 
class’’ could with very little effort acquire 
the trifling amount of knowledge needed to 
qualify him to occupy creditably such a chair 
as that of Anglo-Saxon. It was thought to 
be enough if he knew anything whatever of a 
language of which Oxford scholars in general 
were profoundly ignorant, and to which they 
were wholly indifferent. Prof. Earle may 
have known before his appointment something 
more than the indispensable minimum of the 
subject which he undertook to teach; at any 
rate, he had the merit of feeling a strong 
sense of its importance, and he devoted his 
best energies toits study. Although, as is well 
known, he never succeeded in understanding the 
scientific methods which had in Germany been 
applied to the study of Old English, his edition 
of the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ published in 1864, 
was, in spite of an unfortunately conceived 
plan, on the whole a work of which no scholar 
living at the time need have been ashamed. 
It is impossible to say the same of the first 
edition of his ‘ Philology of the English Tongue ” 
(1871), which was severely but justly criti- 
cized in the Athenceum. In subsequent edi- 
tions the book received great improvements, 
but, though possessing considerable merits 
from a popular point of view, it is,even in its 
latest form, by no means satisfactory as a 
guide for systematic students. Its defects 
did not prevent the author from being 
again elected in 1876 to the Professorship of 
Anglo-Saxon, the tenure of which was no 
longer to be for a limited term. It cannot 
fairly be said that the electors had no reason- 
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able grounds for their choice. In 1876 there 
was no other Oxford man, except Mr. Sweet, 
who had but just taken his degree, who had 
any distinguished reputation as an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar; and the merit of Earle’s 
edition of the ‘Chronicle’ was universally 
acknowledged. Prof. Earle's textual fami- 
liarity with Old English literature was pro- 
bably greater than that of many more exact 
scholars; and he possessed the faculty of 
communicating to others his own enthusiasm 
for hisfavourite study. His early lectures are 
remembered with gratitude, as havingawakened 
the interest of some who have since attained 
to sounder philological knowledge than their 
teacher possessed. 

So long as the study of Anglo-Saxon was 
regarded by Oxford as something foreign to 
the recognized work of the University, it 
was after all not very incongruous that its 
official representative should be not a scholar 
with any special training, but merely a highly 
cultured amateur. With the establishment of 
an Honours School of English Language and 
Literature, aiming, on its philological side, at 
a standard of requirement not inferior to that 
maintained by Oxford in other departments, or 
to that of the schools of English philology in the 
best German universities, the conditions were 
altogether changed. Under the new state of 
things there was no place for the traditional 
Oxford type of Anglo-Saxon professor. It 
was impossible for Prof. Earle to take the 
share in the organization and conduct of 
the new school which in other circum- 
stances would naturally have been assigned 
to him on account of his official position. 
He continued, however, in spite of age 
and infirmities, to discharge the statutory 
duties of his office almost to the last. a course 
of lectures by him on ‘ English Place-Names’ 
having been announced for the present term. 

Except his ‘ Handbook to the Land Charters 
and other Saxonic Documents’ (1888), the 
works which Prof. Earle published after his 
second election to the professorship were 
addressed rather to the general public than to 
scholars or special students. It is not likely 
that the learned world will ever seriously dis- 
cuss his ingenious theories about the author- 
ship of ‘Beowulf’ and the original purpose of 
Alfred’s Jewel. Nearly everything that he 
wrote, however, is in one way or other worth 
reading. His books, though usually somewhat 
formless and discursive, are full of the fruits 
of wide reading and sagacious and independent 
thought. As we once said, the one epithet 
which no one could think of applying to 
Prof. Earle was ‘‘ commonplace.’’ 








SALE. 


Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & HopcE 
aold last week the following books: Acker- 
mann’s Oxford University, 1814, 141. 15s. ; 
University of Cambridge, 1815, 171.; Colleges 
of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster, 1826, 
211. Pyne’s Royal Residences, 1819, 191. 
Baker’s History of Northampton, 1822-41, 
101. 5s. Dugdale’s Monasticon, by Caley, &c., 
8 vols., 1846, 131. 10s. Whitaker’s Richmond- 
shire, 2 vols,, 1823, 111. 15s. Illuminated 
MSS. in the B.M., by G. F. Warner, Series 
L.-IIT., 1899-1901, 10/. Hieronymus, Vite 
Patrum, Venet., 1509, 201. 10s. Horce in Usum 
Romanum, Lugd., 1548, 151. 15s, Lafueri, 
Speculum Romanz Magnificentiz, 1550, 251. 
Ricchezze Libri Tre, finely bound for Princess 
Anna of Denmark, Venet., 1559, 1461. Georg 
Wickram, Der Rollwagen, Frankf., 1565, 
201. 5s. Zoological Society’s Transactions, 
1835-75, 361. Butler’s Hudibras and Remains, 
large paper, extra illustrations, 7 vols., 1822, 
171. 10s. Heures de Rome, Paris, Vostre 
(s.d.), 131. Lafontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 
édition des Fermiers Généraux, 2 vols,, 1762, 
141. Walton and Cotton’s Angler (Pickering), 
1836, 10/1. 5s. Alken, Scraps from his Sketch- 





Book, 1823, 111. 5s. Boccaccio, first English 
translation (Jaggard), 1620, 351. Houghton 
Gallery, 130 engravings, 1788, 291. Blagdon’s 
Memoirs of Morland, 20 plates (coloured), 
1806, 561. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mr. Wit.1am Watson has written a short 

oem, entitled ‘The Dragons,’ which will 

e published in the Saturday Review on 
February 14th. This is the first piece Mr. 
Watson has written since he published his 
‘Coronation Ode.’ 


Unver the title of ‘‘The Chiswick Library 
of Noble Writers’’ Messrs. Bell are about 
to issue a series of finely printed books in 
folio. The aim of the publishers is to pro- 
duce a series of volumes which shall present 
noble books in noble form, avoiding the 
accusation of archaism on the one hand, and 
eccentricity on the other. The series will 
be printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand- 
made paper specially produced by Messrs. 
pone a & Foster, and the intention is to 
make books which shall be read, not merely 
treasured as curiosities. The first two 
volumes will be Landor’s ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia’ and More’s ‘ Utopia,’ and in each 
case the edition for sale in Great Britain is 
limited to 200 copies. 


Ow1nc to the success of the ‘‘ Biographical 
Edition” of Dickens, which has consider- 
ably exceeded the expectations of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall have 
decided to add a further volume to the 
series, making nineteen in all. This new 
volume will contain the less-known writings 
of Dickens, including the ‘Sketchesof Young 
Couples,’ ‘The Mudfog Papers,’ &c., besides 
a complete set of the prefaces contributed 
by Dickens himself to all the editions of his 
works. This will render the ‘‘ Biographical 
Edition” the most complete edition of 
Dickens’s works now before the public. The 
biographical introductions, the authorship 
of which has hitherto been veiled under 
initials, are from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, who is now managing director of 
the firm so long associated with Dickens’s 
name. 


AxsouTt a month hence has been selected 
as the time when Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
will publish (in two volumes) Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy’s social history of the reign of 
William IV., entitled ‘The Sailor King.’ 
The book will contain numerous reproduc- 
tions from pictures in the National Por- 
trait Gallery of the men and women who 
played important parts in the annals of the 
period. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will shortly issue a 
reprint of Clarence King’s ‘ Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada,’ a work which, though 
a classic of American mountain adventure, 
has long been out of print. 


Messrs. Kennepy, booksellers and pub- 
lishers, Hawick, will issue immediately a 
booklet by Mr. John Kennedy, a member of 
the firm, on ‘The Scottish Borderers at 
Marston Moor, 1644,’ which contains some 
hitherto unpublished details. There will be 
a portrait of William, third Earl of Lothian, 
commander of the Teviotdale regiment, with 
a plan of the battle and sketch of a Scottish 
pikeman. Mr. Kennedy has been fortunate 
enough to discover various old pay sheets 








and other papers in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, and in private hands, in 
support of his contention that the victory 
was principally due to the stubborn stand of 
five regiments of Scottish infantry. There 
is a note by the way on the Gledstanes 
family, Gladstone’s ancestors, two of whom 
were killed at Auldearn, fighting against 
Montrose. Mr. Kennedy has been also 
making notes for a history of Hawick. 
The burgh has been assuming fresh import- 
ance owing to its proximity to the new 
military camp at Stobs, which promises to 
become the Scottish Aldershot. 


WE regret to announce that Prof. David 
George Ritchie, who had filled the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity since 1894, died suddenly on Tuesday 
night. A son of the Rev. George Ritchie, 
D.D., minister of Jedburgh, he was educated 
at Jedburgh Academy and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. An Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
he was Fellow of Jesus Oollege, Oxford, 
1878-94 ; Tutor of Jesus College, 1881-94; 
of Balliol College, 1882-86 ; and President 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1898-99. Prof. 
Ritchie edited the ‘Early Letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle’ in 1889; contributed an essay 
on ‘The Rationality of History’ in Seth and 
Haldane’s ‘ Essays in Philosophical Criti- 
cism’; published ‘ Darwinism and Politics,’ 
1889; ‘Darwin and Hegel, with other 
Philosophical Studies,’ 1893: ‘ Natural 
Rights,’ 1895 ; and contributed the articles 
‘Aristotle,’ ‘Plato,’ ‘Socrates,’ and ‘ Sophists’ 
to the new edition of ‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopzedia.’ 


Messrs. Eyre & Sporriswoope, His 
Majesty’s printers, will shortly transfer 
their Bible and Prayer Book Department 
to 33, Paternoster Row and 13, Paternoster 
Square. Arrangements have also been 
made for the transfer of Messrs. Nelson & 
Sons’ Bible Department to the same pre- 
mises, and both businesses will be conducted 
under the name of Eyre & Spottiswoode 
(Bible House), Limited. The new premises 
will probably be opened in April. 


M. Picarp’s “general report” on the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 is to be pub- 
lished in the course of a few days. The five 
quarto volumes of this report will each con- 
sist of at least six hundred pages; there 
will be three hundred views. The issue will 
consist of 2,500 examples, which will be 
presented to the foreign commissatres, French 
consuls, public libraries, the heads of all 
foreign governments, and others who took & 
leading part4n that memorable affair. 


M. Henry Sicnorer, a well-known and 
much-respected French literary man, died a 
few days ago, after a short illness, at the 
age of fifty-three years. He founded, not 
long since, with the collaboration of MM. 
Elémir Bourges and Amédée Pigeon, La 
Revue des Chefs-d'ceuvre, and assisted M. 
Maurice Bouchor in the production at the 
Théatre Vivienne of the latter’s ‘ Marion- 
nettes. He has left an unpublished 
romance, ‘Le Testament de |’Empereur,’ 
written in collaboration with M. Pigeon, an 
also a comedy, ‘ L’Abeille,’ intended for the 
Théatre Frangais. 

Tue monument to Hégésippe Moreau 


(concerning whom an article appeared in 
the Atheneum, November 8th last) will be 
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publicly inaugurated in April next. The 
necessary subscriptions are coming in very 
slowly, seeing that the list was first opened 
in September, 1851, and has now only 
reached to 1,800 francs. The Municipal 
Council of Paris has given 100 francs, and 
that of Provins, his native town, 200 francs. 
Gustav Fa.ke, the lyrical poet, celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday on January 12th. A 
motion was proposed in the Senate of Ham- 
burg to make a public grant of 3,000 marks 
a year to the poet, who earns his livelihood 
as a teacher of music. The motion was 
opposed by a section of the Senate, but is 
expected to pass at the next meeting. 
Messrs. Meruven & Co. will publish on 
the 12th inst. the authorized English edition 
of Gustaf Janson’s latest work, ‘ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice, a Romance of the Boer War,’ 
which attracted general attention on its 
appearance in Sweden. The author is a 
Swede, and has written several novels of 
great promise. ‘Abraham’s Sacrifice’ has 
already been published in eight languages. 
A coop classical scholar has passed away 
in Dr. Lorenz Grasberger, whose death, 
in his seventy-third year, is announced from 
Wurzburg. He was greatly esteemed as a 
lecturer. He published an excellent trans- 
lation of Propertius in German. His 
most important work was ‘Erziehung und 
Unterricht im klassischen Alterthum.’ 


Tue February number of the Danish 
magazine Zi/skueren contains nine hitherto 
unpublished poems by Ibsen, written between 
1847 and 1850. They are printed, with his 
sanction, from an old manuscript belonging 
to the University Library, Christiania. 

Two of the works of Otto Jespersen, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and Language 
in Copenhagen, on phonetics and linguistic 
education, will shortly be issued by B. G. 
Teubner of Leipsic in German, and Messrs. 
Swen Sonnenschein in English. 

Tue sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 

Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution will be held at the Memorial Hall 
on Tuesday next. The Hon. Oliver Borth- 
wick will take the chair at seven o’clock. 
_ Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Section 1 of the Appendix to the 
Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for 1901 (814¢.); 
Return of Public Elementary Schools 
Warned, Quarter ended December 31st, 
1902 (1d.); Return showing the Number of 
Public Elementary Day Schools and Higher 
Elementary Schools which charge Fees, 
Number of Free Scholars in such Schools, &c. 
(3d.); Census for the County of Bucking- 
ham (1s.); and a Return of the Subsidiary 
Charities of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Synagogue (2d.). The charities re- 
ferred to in this return date from 1664, and 
are of some historic and family interest. 











SCIENCE 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Daily Training. By E. F. Benson and 


Eustace H. Miles, (Hurst & Blackett. )—This 
18 & very pertinent treatise upon the cultivation 
of bodily fitness under the ordinary conditions 
of working life in the town or country. Its 
object is to draw attention not to methods of 
training for special athletic performances, but to 
the possibilities lying open, even to the most 











sedentary of professional and business men in 
London, of securing a daily ‘‘ fitness” of body 
by a self-trained attention to the ways of living. 
This fitness, which many aim at acquiring only 
for the demands of some game or sport, has, as 
the authors properly insist, a much wider 
importance. Not length of life alone, but daily 
efficiency in work and in all the human rela- 
tions, are among its fruits, and its acquisition, 
becoming always more difficult and more de- 
pendent on conscious effort as our race becomes 
further entangled in city life, remains always of 
the very first moral urgency. Weare inclined, 
indeed, to go further than our text, and say that 
a man, whatever his trade, is a fool or knave if 
he is not fit at forty—fit, that is, not primarily 
for the winning of a monthly medal, but fit for 
efficient labour and efficient recreation, for 
kindliness, humour, and for all the virtues 
which so often are victims to an improper 
hygienic career. The authors wisely give no 
precise rules for health. Their motto is, ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” and they preach the gospel of the 
perfect adaptability of the body to the exigencies 
of modern city life under determinable conditions 
of nutriment, sleep, and exercise. For the self-de- 
termination of these conditionsin individual cases 
they make manifold suggestions, and they point 
to methods by which any one may learn, with 
ease varying with constitution, to steer his path 
to daily fitness. With regard tothe exercise, in 
particular, of the muscles, we heartily welcome 
their condemnation of the fallacy, ‘* with which 
the bookstalls teem,” ‘‘that the possession of 
enormous muscles and the ability thereby to lift 
immense weights is in itself an object worth 
the attention of a reasonable man.” ‘‘ Pure 
gymnastics, which only turn the arms into legs, 
are bad enough—-dumb- bells turn the arms into 
a lift at a second-rate hotel.” To supplant this 
recent crazy worship of the biceps, they offer at 
least one sensible series of alternatives. Their 
discussion of diet owes its value and interest to 
a complete absence of fashionable dogmatism. 
It is confessed in the preface that one author 
has scarcely touched meat for years, takes 
regular and severe bodily exercise, and never 
smokes at all, while the other eats largely of 
flesh foods every day and is seldom seen without 
some appliance of tobacco in his mouth ; but 
both are accustomed to feel extremely well and 
to undertake considerable exertion of mind or 
body without fatigue. Throughout the book 
there is the occasional parade of physiological 
knowledge—unluckily not corrected by reference 
even to elementary text-books—which has dis- 
figured many of Mr. Miles’s works upon physical 
culture; but here, at least, we find in these 
uninformed passages the cheerful optimism of 
Mr. Benson occasionally breaking out in a 
parenthetic ‘‘God knows how,” when technical 

roblems of biology are momentarily faced. 

one the less, the book is written entirely upon 
the right lines, and will be of sound value to 
the busy man who desires the righteousness of 
health. We congratulate Mr. Benson and his 
blue pencil on having driven Mr. Miles so well 
in harness. We owe it to him that Mr. Miles’s 
genuine knowledge and superb energy have led 
now to the publication of a book which is 
neither verbose, dull, nor ineffective 


Handbook on Petroleum. By Capt. J. H. 
Thompson and Boverton Redwood. (Griffin & 
Co.)—This handbook is intended, as the title- 
page sets forth, 

“for inspectors under the Petroleum Acts, and for 
those engaged in the storage, transport, distribution, 
and industrial use of petroleum and its products, 
and calcium carbide, with suggestions on the 
construction and use of mineral oil lamps.” 

A better combination of authors for the purpose 
could not have been found, the one being H.M.’s 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, and the other 
the Adviser on Petroleum to the Home Office 
and to the Corporation of London, and author 
of the best and most complete ‘Treatise on 
Petroleum’ yet published. We find, after a 








definition of petroleum, brief historical re- 
ferences to petroleum, taken from the Bible, 
from Herodotus, and other writers. The origin 
of petroleum has been discussed from the time 
of Bacon onwards. Modern theories comprise 
those which attribute a mineral, a vegetable, 
and an animal origin. A Russian and a French 
chemist of great authority, Mendeléeff and 
Berthelot, favour the mineral theory of forma- 
tion from metallic carbides, at some depth 
below the earth’s surface. Most geologists 
consider that an organic origin is more con- 
sistent with observed facts. Several German 
men of science, notably Hofer and Engler, 
favour the idea of its animal origin from the 
submarine decomposition of fish. American 
geologists seem to consider that most of 
their oils—for instance, Pennsylvania and 
New York—have a vegetable origin. No 
doubt petroleum might have been formed 
from any of these sources, but the organic 
origin seems, on the whole, to fit best 
with the facts. An account of the sources of 
supply—which are enormous—of the methods 
of production, refining, transport, storage, and 
distribution follows. A chapter on the com- 
mercial products of the distillation of petro- 
leum, shale oil, and coal tar explains the 
difference between such liquids as ‘‘ petrol,” 
‘*pentane,” ‘“ benzine,” ‘‘ benzoline,” ‘* ben- 
zene,” and ‘‘ gasoline.” The testing of kerosene 
and similar oils by means of the ‘‘ flash-point.” 
and ‘‘ fire-test” is very clearly explained, and 
the history of the fiash-point test and its 
development to the present Abel test, now used 
in England, and the Abel-Pensky test, used in 
Germany, carefully and fully given. Other tests 
for use in certain circumstances, such as the 
‘*flame-cap,” for testing the atmosphere of oil 
tanks, which may be applied either with Clowes’s 
lamp or Redwood’s lamp, are described. We then 
have two chapters on the legislation relating to 
petroleum from the Act of 1862 down to the 
abortive attempt in 1899 to raise the flash-point 
of burning oils from 73° F. to 100° F. (Abel 
test), apparently for the benefit of the oils from 
one particular source. The present Acts contro} 
the keeping of petroleum spirit or oil flashing 
below 73° F. only (Abel test). Attempts to 
raise the flash-point by legislation have obvious 
objections ; probably the number of accidents 
would be scarcely affected unless the flash-point 
were raised to 150° F., which is impossible, and 
undoubtedly it would raise the price of the oil. 
The yearly average number of fatal accidents 
from paraffin lamps in this country is 129; by 
far the larger number of these are due to the 
fall of a lighted lamp, and very few toa real 
explosion. The use of cheap and flimsy lamps, 
or of better lamps after they have become dirty, 
broken, or defective, is by far the most fruitful 
source of accident. Legislation can hardly con- 
trol this ; if it attempted it, the price of lamps 
would rise. Education in the construction 
and use of lamps given in Board and other 
schools would be much more effectual. There 
is a chapter on calcium carbide and acetylene, 
and the precautions necessary in their use. 
Also there are sixteen appendixes, dealing with 
such matters as the imports, the texts of the 
Petroleum Acts, Harbour By-laws, Orders 
in Council relating to calcium carbide and to 
acetylene, and memoranda and forms used by 
the London County Council and the like. The 
import of Russian oil appears to be increasing 
and that of American decreasing, and there 
was a great increase in 1901 in the import of 
motor-car spirit or ‘‘ petrol.” This is altogether 
an excellent handbook, full of information, well 
arranged, and well got up, and should be in the 
hands of all authorities who have to deal with 
petroleum in any form. 

The Force of Mind ; or, the Mental Factor in 
Medicine. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. (Churchill.) 
—Dr. Schofield is already well known as the 
author of several books dealing with the psycho- 








logical aspect of medicine, and this work con- 
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tains many points of interest, not only to the 
medical profession, but also to the general 
public. Few persons of average powers of 
observation will dispute the existence of a 
mental factor in the production of certain forms 
of disease, or will fail to recognize that this 
should be given full consideration in medical 
treatment. The influence of the mind on disease 
is admitted by most, and we believe that the 
majority of medical practitioners would agree 
that this influence may be manifested in con- 
ditions other than those grouped, owing to our 
ignorance, under the name hysteria. Modern 
medicine may be too materialistic, but we con- 
sider the author is not justified in saying that 
“the sternly practical and scientific character of 
the medical school training...... tends to foster the 
belief that any consideration of the psychic in medi- 
cine is archaic in character and futile in result.” 


This, we would venture to say, is entirely 
erroneous ; the psychological element in the pro- 
duction or cure of disease is constantly brought 
before the mind of a student by a wise clinical 
teacher, but it takes many years of experience 
before its full value is appreciated, and there is 
no royal road to its acquisition. In urging 
the recognition of this mental factor the author 
brings forward ample evidence of its existence 
by ge many highly interesting cases. Some, 
perhaps, might be sceptical when they read (p. 81) 
that emotion has caused cancer and granular 
kidney. From the medical side we fear little 
further progress can be made in the investiga- 
tion of this very difficult subject, and further 
additions to our knowledge must come from the 
psychologists, more particularly from those 
working by the recent experimental methods. 


The Map of the Congo River between Leopold- 
ville and Stanley Pool, by the Rev. George 
Grenfell, just published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on a scale of 1 : 250,000, would 
have gained its author one of the awards of the 
Society had he not already received the Patron’s 
Medal in 1887 for ‘‘ extensive explorations 
carried on by him for the past thirteen years.” 
The map is based upon running surveys made 
in the missionary steamers Peaceand Good News 
between 1884 and 1889, checked by latitude 
observations at numerous places and a few 
longitudes carefully determined. It is most 
certainly the best and most complete map of the 
Congo published up to the present time. The 
accompanying letterpress deals with subjects of 
especial interest to the navigator. It is to be 
hoped that a few of the many thousands 
bequeathed by Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, to 
the Baptist Missionary Society, will be set aside 
to enable men of Mr. Grenfell’s stamp to in- 
crease profitably our knowledge of the field of 
labour chosen for its missionaries. 








DR. FERRERS. 

THE death of Dr. Ferrers, Master of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, has removed one 
who, until he was incapacitated by illness, was 
@ conspicuous figure in the University. He 
belonged to a very small band of Senior 
Wranglers (three in all, we believe, down to the 
present time) who received their early educa- 
tion at Eton. After he took his degree and 
became Fellow of his College, he gave some time 
to the study of law, the fruits of which were 
still discernible by those who knew him in later 
life. Afterwards he took orders, and was ap- 
pointed Mathematical Lecturer, then Tutor, 
then in 1880 Master of the College. His genius 
for mathematics was undoubtedly great, and he 
had a gift of lucid exposition, which was shown 
both in his writings and in his oral teaching. 
While he was Mathematical Lecturer the College 
received many able mathematical students, who 
all keenly admired and valued his lessons. This 
is worthy of note, as the mathematical ‘‘ coach ” 
was at that time more dominant in Cambridge 
and the mathematical lecturer less esteemed 





than to-day. It happened, curiously, that when 
Dr. Ferrers ceased to be Mathematical Lecturer 
the supply of clever mathematicians to the Col- 
lege also ceased for a period, while a series of 
brilliant successes were won in the fields of 
classics and natural science. Dr. Ferrers was 
no narrow devotee of mathematics, and could 
take pride in the honours won for the College in 
other departments ; but it was pride tinged with 
regret for the absence of the mathematicians. 
Fortunately, the cause for this feeling was 
removed before he died. He was a man 
of wide reading, with an especial knowledge 
of English literature, and his information, 
combined with mental alertness, critical power, 
and real native wit, made his conversation 
very interesting in his best days. He was 
a notable member of the Cambridge society 
of the sixties and seventies which was well 
described by Sir Leslie Stephen in a speech 
made by him some time ago at a meeting held 
to promote a memorial to the late Prof. Sidg- 
wick. This society, though comparatively 
narrow, seems to those who look back upon it 
to have had about it a brilliance which hardly 
exists now. Dr. Ferrers took a considerable 
part in university business, having been for a 
good many years a member of the Council of the 
Senate and other bodies. His sympathy was, on 
the whole, given to the reforming party, with 
whom his good judgment gave him influence. 
His tenure of the oftice of Vice-Chancellor fell 
at a time when the results of the last Uni- 
versities Commission were being laboriously 
worked out. During his Mastership of the 
College two notable celebrations took place— 
that of the tercentenary of the admission of the 
great Harvey as a student of the College, and 
that of the 550th anniversary of the College’s 
foundation (1898). He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1877. 








SIR GEORGE STOKES. 

By the death of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 
which occurred at Cambridge last Sunday, 
England loses one of her foremost scientific 
men. His career of research, begun in 1842, 
extended almost to the present time; and 
his investigations were concerned with an 
exceptionally wide range of physical phe- 
nomena. Every subject that he touched 
he illuminated with some novel idea, some 
new process, or some masterly explanation. 
Although his main interest was not in mathe- 
matical analysis, he has nevertheless enriched 
pure mathematics with conceptions of far- 
reaching importance, and with processes of 
enduring value. With him mathematical 
analysis was ever subordinate to its appli- 
cations to natural philosophy, and in his 
power to turn it to account for such appli- 
cations he has been unsurpassed. If some 
differences of value are to be traced in por- 
tions of work which was all excellent, it may 
perhaps be said that his most important re- 
searches relate to the motion of fluids and to 
light. A large part of the science of hydro- 
dynamics is due to him. In this department 
of knowledge he made elaborate investigations 
concerning the resistance of fluids to solid 
bodies moving through them; and in par- 
ticular the resistance of the air to the motion 
of a pendulum, the effects of friction on water 
running down a slope, the nature of the 
motion of water over which waves are 
travelling, and the mode in which vibrations 
are communicated to the air by a 
sounding - board or a piano-string. His 
problems were set to him by Nature, 
sometimes in the laboratory, sometimes in the 
surroundings of every-day life. His solutions 
of the problems have the stamp of finality and 
mastery. But it is perhaps in the domain of 
optics that his most famous researches were 
made. He established on a firm theoretical 
basis the laws of the diffraction of light; 








he explained the phenomena, first observed by 
Newton, called ‘‘ colours of thick plates’’; he 
determined the nature of the action known as 
fluorescence; he shared with Kirchhoff the 
credit of discovering the explanation of the 
facts of spectrum analysis. In his investi. 
gations he never rested satisfied with merely 
theoretical deductions. The final confirmation 
of his conclusions was always sought in experi- 
mental verification; and the precision of his 
experimental results is not more striking than 
the simplicity of the apparatus with which 
they were obtained. His papers are models 
of accurate work and lucid exposition. They 
have been described as ‘‘the classics of 
science.’’ His capacity for presenting diffieult 
matters in simple ways was shown well in his 
lectures on solar physics, in his Burnett 
Lectures on light, and in his Wilde Lecture 
on the nature of the Réntgen rays. His dis- 
covery of the nature of these rays, made as it 
was when he was nearly eighty years of age, 
is not the least notable of his achievements, 

Sir George reached he age of eighty-three, 
and at the time of his death was still Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics, and had only recently 
been appointed Master of Pembroke. Sucha 
compliment was due not only to his scientific 
attainments, but also to the admirable 
qualities of heart and head which made him 
an ideal representative of the University in 
Parliament, a master of every-day business, 
the most unselfish of men, and the soundest of 
advisers. 








SOCIETIES. 


(iIEOLOGICAL. — Jan. 21.— Prof. (. Lapworth, 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. F. L. Daniels, 
G. C. Gough, and B. M. Oxley-Oxland were elected 
Fellows. — The following communications were 
read: ‘The Figure of the Earth, by Prof. W. J. 
Sollas,—and ‘ The Sedimentary Deposits of Southern 
Rhodesia,’ by Mr. A. J. C. Molyneux. 


MICROSCOPICAL.—Jan. 21.—Annual Meeting.— 
Dr. H. Woodward, President, in the chair.—A series 
of twenty-four photomicrographs in colour was 
exhibited by Mr. Albert Norman, who said the 
examples shown were an application of the Sanger- 
Shepherd process to medical photomicrography. 
For illuminating the specimens from which the 
negatives were made he used a blow-through jet and 
zirconium lime, a form of jet which he preferred 
for its safety, simplicity, and efficiency. Zeiss’s or 
Swift’s objectives were employed, and Zeiss’s com- 
pensating or projection oculars. There was no 
special difficulty in this colour process, but more 
care and perseverance were required than in 
ordinary photomicrography. Mr. Norman con- 
cluded by describing his method of staining, 
by which he secured very fine details. The examples 
shown comprised histological and pathological 
sections, malaria and tsetse fly parasites, and various 
bacilli, including tetanus and typhoid showing the 
flagella. After the meeting many of the slides were 
shown on the screen by means of the Epidiascope.— 
The ballot for the new Council was taken, and Dr. 
Woodward was re-elected President.—The Secretary 
read the Annual Report, and the Treasurer read his 
annual statement of accounts and balance-sheet.— 
The President announced that two visits of the 
Society to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington had been arranged. The first will 
take place on February 14th at 2 p.m, the Pre- 
sident acting as guide; the second is arranged for 
March 14th at the same hour, when Mr. Carruthers 
will be the guide. The President then delivered 
his annual address, its title being ‘Some Ideas on 
Life,’ based on the development of life as shown by 
fossil organisms found in geological strata. His 
discourse was illustrated by charts, diagrams, and 
models, and drawings shown on the screen by the 
Epidiascope. ‘oe 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—F¢b. 3.— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that five Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that thir- 
teen candidates had been admitted as Students.— 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of three 
Members and sixteen Associate Members. 


RoyAL InsTITUTION.—Feb. 2.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. — The 
following were elected Members : Dr. Louisa Garrett 
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son, Dr. H. T. Béttinger, Mr. W. Child, Mrs. 
— Miss E. Lea-Smith, Sir F, Treves, and Mr. 


W. Whitehead. 


SoclETY OF ARTS.— fed. 2.—Mr, Julius Hiibner 
delivered the first of a course of four Cantor 
Lectures on ‘The Manufacture of Paper.’ 

Feb. 3.—Prof. W. Garnett in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘Technical Education in connexion with the 
Book-Producing Trades’ was read by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell before the Applied Art Section.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Chairman, Sir George 
Birdwood, Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, and Mr. Jacobi took part. 

Feb. 4.—Sir George Birdwood in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘Methods of Mosaic Construction’ was 
read by Mr. W. L. H. Hamilton.—A discussion 


followed. 








SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—/vb. 2.—Mr. P. Griffith. 
the President for 1902, first occupied the chair, and 
presented the premiums awarded for papers read 
during that year, viz.: the President’s Gold Medal 
to Mr. Thomas Andrews for his paper on ‘The 
Effect of Segregation on the Strength of Steel 
Rails’; the Bessemer Premium of Books to Mr. 
A.R. Galbraith for his paper on‘ The Hennebique 
System of Ferro-concrete Construction ’; a Society’s 
Premium of Books to Mr. B. H. Thwaite for his paper 
on ‘ British wersus American Patent Law Practice 
and Engineering Invention’; and a Society’s Pre- 
mium of Books to Mr. B. D. Healey for his paper 
on ‘Recent Blast-Furnace Practice.’—Mr. Griffith 
then introduced the President for the present year, 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, and retired from the chair,— 
The President then delivered his inaugural address. 





PHYSICAL.—/an, 23.—Prof. 8. P. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper ‘Onan Oscillating Table 
for determining Moments of Inertia’ was read by 
Mr. W. H. Derriman.—A paper entitled ‘Note on 
an Elementary Treatment of Conducting Networks,’ 
by Prof. L. R. Wilberforce, was read by Mr. Derri- 
man.—A paper ‘Oa the Theory of the Quadrant 
Electrometer’ was read by Mr. G. W. Walker. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Royal Academy, 4 —Lecture on Sculpture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 

— London Institution, 5.—‘ Diseases and Doctors in the Olden 
Time,’ Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘Paper Manufacture,’ Lecture II., Mr. J. 
Hiibner. (Cantor Lectures.) 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘Some of the Difficulties which 
[ego themselves to the Architect and Surveyor practising 

6 n eee nae W. Woodward. 

= eographical, 8}.—‘Changes in the Neapolitan ig 

Mc. K. T.Ginther. 4 a 
Tves. Royal Institution, 5.— ‘The Physiology of Digestion,’ Lec- 
ture V , Prof. A. Macfadyen. 

— Society of Arts, 5.—‘ Women in Canada,’ Countess of Aberdeen. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. —‘The Manufacture and 
Efficiency of Armour-Piercing Projectiles,’ Mr. D. Carnegie. 

— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘‘'he Trade and Industry of South 

: Africa,’ Mr. B. H. Morgan. 

Wev. Society of Arts, 8.—:‘The Port of London,’ Dr. B. W. Ginsburg. 
Tuvrs. re] ‘yeas 4.—Lecture on Sculpture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘Arctic and Antarctic Exploration,’ 
Lecture IL, Sir Clements Markham. , 

— London Institution, 6.—‘‘the Songs of Schubert and Schumann,’ 

‘ De. 2. W. Pearce. : 

_ nstitution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Di ssio! rs 
by Mr. Scott and Mr. Boson ee 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 

Fai. Astronomical, 5.—Annua Meeting 

— Physical, 5.-Annual Meeting; President's Address. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Construction and 
Setting-out of Tunnels in the London Clay,’ Mr. H. A. 
Bartlett. (Students’ Mecting.) 

- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Health Dangers in Food,’ Prof. Sheridan 


ne. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Dramatic Criticism,’ Lect 
a. 8, Walken, ¢ »’ Lecture II., Mr. 








Science Gossiy, 


Mr. Guazesrook has been compelled by 
the pressure of other engagements to resign the 
general editorship of the Physical Series of the 
“Cambridge Natural Science Manuals.” The 
duties have been undertaken, at the invitation 
of the Syndics of the University Press, by Mr. 
F. H. Neville and Mr. W. C. Dampier Whetham 
who will act as joint editors. ; 

ApprEssINc the Society for Psychical Research 
last week, Sir Oliver Lodge ese that a 
few friends, who desired to remain anonymous, 
had started an endowment fund of 2,000/., in 
order to set the Society upona permanent basis. 

Soon as a capital sum of 8,000/. had been 
attained it was proposed -to offer a research 
scholarship in psychical science, to whicha holder, 
respective of sex or nationality, would be 
+ ma When practical benefits could be 
— people felt justified in spending money. 
6 suggested that psychical investigation has 
its practical side, since a study of obscure 
mental facts would lead to a theory of the 





habitual criminal and the tracing of his malady. 
And once we understood the evil the remedy 
would follow. Already the establishment of tele- 
pathy constituted the first fruits of the Society’s 
work, and had laid open the way to the discovery 
of much more. Their aim was nothing less 
than the investigation and better comprehension 
of human faculty, human personality, and 
human destiny. 

THE Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland have taken steps 
to place on view for a period of three months 
at the Imperial Institute the extensive collection 
of Irish minerals and building stones which 
formed one of the most interesting of their 
exhibits at Cork. The collection will open 
about the middle of February. 


Dr. W. A. AIKIN is giving a course of four 
lectures on ‘The Foundations of the Voice’ 
at Leighton House. They began last Thursday, and 
will be continued on the 12th, 19th, and 26th 
of February. An important feature of these lec- 
tures will be the demonstration of some recent 
scientific discoveries, which simplify the under- 
standing and cultivation of both the singing 
and the speaking voice. 

Tue Liverpool Marine Biology Committee, 
in response to a demand, are going to afford 
school teachers in that city facilities for a 
special class in elementary marine biology to 
illustrate the principles of nature study, which 
will be held at the new Port Erin bio- 
logical seashore station, situated at the south- 
west end of the Isle of Man. The class will 
be held during the ensuing Easter holidays, 
and will be limited to twelve students, each of 
whom will be asked to pay a small fee, reduced 
from the usual rate. The mornings will be 
spent in the laboratory, while the afternoons 
are to be devoted to excursions, organized and 
led by members of the committee. At other 
times short addresses and demonstrations will 
be given in the aquarium and museum by Prof. 
Herdman, F.R.S., and others. The class work 
will be directed by Mr. F. J. Cole, Lecturer and 
Demonstrator in Zoology, University College, 
Liverpool. 

Pror. W. C. Bréacer, of Christiania, has just 
written some interesting notes on the fossils 
collected by the Sverdrup expedition in the 
Arctic regions. Of chief interest among the 





discoveries at Ellesmere Land are those from 
the Silurian and Devonian period, the Devonian 
fauna in these regions being apparently more 
like the European forms of the same period than 
the American. A discovery was made of a 
brachiopod, Spirifer vernewilli, from an_ upper 
Devonian stratum, which has not previously been 
found in Polar regions, though known in various 
parts of the world. 

Tue King of Sweden and Norway has just 
instituted a gold medal in honour of the 
centenary last autumn of the famous mathe- 
matician Niels Abel. The’ medal, which 
will be given by the Academy of Science in 
Christiania every fifth year, will be awarded for 
eminent work in pure mathematics, without 
regard to nationality. 

Tne International Central Office for Deep-Sea 
Explorations, established in Copenhagen, will 
begin its first meeting there on February 23rd. 
Tue Annuaire of the French Bureau des 
Longitudes for 1903, just to hand, contains a 
mass of valuable information for the astronomer, 
physicist, and statistician. The publication has 
grown so much during recent years that the 
necessity for compression has become manifest, 
and after the present volume a_ biennial 
issue of some of the data will be begun. 
M. Levasseur furnishes statistics of the popula- 
tion of the countries and islands of Europe, 
based in all cases upon the last official census ; 
and the magnetic elements of the principal 


devoted to special articles M. Radau writes at 
some length on shooting stars and comets. M. 
Janssen has a note on the work of the obser- 
vatory on the summit of Mont Blanc, where 
Dr. Henocque has made some studies on the 
modifications undergone by the hzemoglobin of 
the blood in connexion with muscular effort and 
altitude ; and M. Le Cadet has carried out a 
valuable series of observations on atmospheric 
electricity. 

An important discovery of fossils has been 
made at Psachnd, the chief town of the 
district of Mesapia, seventeen kilometres north 
of Chalcis, where the Miocene strata were 
found to contain tusks of gigantic elephants. 
Prof. Skiiphos, who holds the Chair of 
Paleontology in the University of Athens, has 
been commissioned by the Government to 
examine the spot, and draw up a memoir, with 
the purpose, if advisable, of undertaking 
systematic excavations. He is of opinion that 
an extremely rich field of fossil remains will be 
found in the neighbourhood of Psachné, all 
the more valuable because the bones and tusks 
already brought to light there are very much 
larger than the corresponding fossils of Pikérmi, 
in Attica, and point to a different epoch. 

Tue volume of the Connaissance des Temps for 
1905 has recently been issued under the editor- 
ship of M. Leewy. The principal alteration is 
one not of addition, but of omission, viz., that 
of the tables of lunar distances, which have 
ceased to be required for purposes of navigation. 
The eclipses of the year have already been 
mentioned when noticing the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ 
the most important being the total eclipse of the 
sun on August 30th, the central track of which 
will pass over part of Spain and the Medi- 
terranean Sea in a south-easterly direction. 
The extensive tables of latitudes and longitudes 
of places form a very useful feature at the end 
of the ‘ Connaissance,’ and the lists of elements 
of the orbits of the large planets and of 
periodical comets at the beginning are also of 
great value. 

Five small planets were announced last momth 
from the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg ; 
in searching for Ocllo one was observed on the 
18th ult., which may be identicai with it or may 
be new. Of the five, four were detected by Prof. 
Max Wolf on the 16th, 18th, and 19th re- 
spectively, and the other by Herr Dugan on the 
19th. Ocllo, No. 475, it may be remembered, 
was discovered by Dr. Stewart at —— in 
October, 1901, and named after the first Inea 
queen, supposed to have been a daughter of the 
sun ; it has a greater eccentricity than that of 
any other planet, amounting to 0°38. 

Pror. Krevrz and Herr Ebell publish in 
No. 3844 of the Astronomische Nachrichten the 
result of their calculation of the orbit of Giaco- 
bini’s new comet (a, 1903), by which it appears 
that the perihelion passage will take place on 
the 15th of March at the distance from the sun 
of 0°41 in terms of the earth’s mean distance, 
and the inclination of the plane of the comet’s 
orbit to that of the earth is 30° 30’. Its bright- 
ness is now about three times as great as at 
the time of discovery, and it is still approaching 
the earth as well as the sun, its distance from 
us now being 1°50 on the above scale. To-night 
it is very near the fifth-magnitude star 6 Piscium, 
moving towards the north-east. 








FINE ARTS 


Aus Raphael’s Florentiner Tagen. By Georg 
Gronau. (Berlin, Cassirer.) 

Ar the end of one of his spirited attacks on 

what was at that time an article of orthodox 

faith—the attribution to Raphael of the 

‘ Venetian Sketch-Book’—Morelli prophesies 

that sooner or later all serious students of 





towns and centres in France for the epoch 





January Ist, 1903, are supplied. In the section 


art in Germany will come by their own 
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studies to the same conclusion as himself on 
that subject, and he adds :— 

“If we would prepare for the future biographer 
of Raphael a firm and sure foundation on which 
he can build up his work with all certainty, such 
intensive discrimination and testing of the 
drawings [as Morelli himself undertook] are as 
essential as research into the pictures attributed 
to the master, of which in my opinion quite a 
third do not belong to him.” 


Morelli’s prophecy has been fairly fulfilled, 
and his exhortation has been listened to by 
such writers as Dollmayr and Fischel ; but 
the present work is perhaps the most en- 
lightened and stimulating inquiry into the 
sidaee position of some of Raphael’s 
drawings in his life’s work that has 
hitherto been undertaken. It covers but 
a small number of them, and those 
in a sense the least characteristic of his 
personality, and affects only a small period 
of his career; but the author nevertheless 
succeeds in extracting from this minute study 
of a few sheets of drawings important results 
for the understanding of Raphael’s singu- 
larity as an artist. That it should be upon a 
study of the less characteristic drawings that 
this result is based is not so paradoxical as 
might appear at first sight, for it was just 
in those studies made when he was drawn 
out of himself by coming into contact with 
the more vigorous current of Florentine 
art that the point was decided whether 
Raphael was to be only a less original and 
more tasteful Perugino or an artist of 
supreme power. 

Dr. Gronau endeavours then to put 
together the drawings of Raphael’s Floren- 
tine period, of his second and most 
important apprenticeship, and to show by 
them how and from whom he acquired 
the mastery over structural design and 
the rendering of movement, the want of 
which had been the most serious gap in 
his Umbrian education. And inasmuch as 
his adaptability, his extraordinary power of 
learning from others, was the most dis- 
tinctive character of his genius, it is not 
surprising that, although many influences 
which he accepted at this period have been 
pointed out, Dr. Gronau has been able to 
add a great many new and extremely 
interesting observations. These results are 
shown in a striking way in the illus- 
trations which accompany the work. In 
these Dr. Gronau has made numerous 
extracts from pictures which Raphael had 
before his eyes in Florence, and which 
inspired him with new ideas. The method, 
dear to modern journalists, of exposing 
gone by means of parallel columns is 

ere employed with startling results. How 
little could Raphael have suspected, when 
he “lifted” a motive of a horseman with 
a nude foot-soldier running beside him from 
a tiny group in the background of Pollajuolo’s 
‘St. Sebastian,’ now in the National Gallery, 
that these hundreds of years after his death 
the slight sketch in which he deposited 
his booty, along with some pickings from 
Leonardo, would be reproduced side by side 
with an enlargement of the almost un- 
noticeable group in Pollajuolo’s picture! 
Yet he would not have dreaded the ordeal, 
for here, at all events, Raphael’s superb 
sense of rhythm has enabled him by just the 
slightest readjustment to give to the stolen 
goods a wholly new value, a new sense of the 





oscillating swing of the movement. It is 
not, indeed, in sheer draughtsmanship that 
he improves either here or elsewhere on 
Pollajuolo ; indeed, he often remains in this 
behind his model; it is by his sense of 
relations, his eurhythmic quality, that he 
wins us. Had Raphael been asked wherein 
the art of drawing consisted, and had he 
ever taken the trouble to analyze his own 
methods, he would have replied, First in 
composition, second in composition, and 
always in composition; for with him the 
individual line never attains the highest 
degree of expressiveness. It never displays 
an intensely intimate, closely wrought-out 
revelation of form; it is never, in the sense 
in which Pollajuolo’s is, sensitive or nervous. 
It is too summary, too elegantly simple, 
ever to reveal the subtle changes in a form 
which are due to the tension of muscular 
force. It is, therefore, not in the line itself 
so much as in the rightness of its placing, 
the exact feeling for its correspondence 
with all the other curves which build up 
the design, that Raphael’s supreme power 
is displayed. But this is a digression for 
which the book in question must not be 
held responsible. We will return to Dr. 
Gronau’s researches. 

The borrowings from Pollajuolo were 
many, and if we accept—as our 
author does doubtfully, and we should 
be quite inclined to do—the ‘ Hercules 
and Centaurs’ of the Uffizi as 
Raphael’s, he must at one time have 
entered very deeply into Pollajuolo’s 
mode of feeling. There was, indeed, no 
master in Florence—or, for that matter, 
elsewhere—whose work afforded a clearer 
understanding of how to render the effects 
of vehement movements in the human 
figure. It was from Pollajuolo, too, that 
Signorelli got the main direction of his art, 
and again from this secondary source 
Raphael drew largely at the period of his 
earliest creations in Rome. The instances 
of this influence are also very striking, and 
with the designs confronting one another 
on the same page are not to be gainsaid. 
Ferhaps the most striking is the com- 
parison of one of the figures in Signorelli’s 
‘Resurrection of the Dead’ at Orvieto 
with a drawing for a previous idea of 
Raphael’s ‘Disputa.’ This drawing, it 
is true, can scarcely be by Raphael 
himself, but its use in this place is none 
the less justified, and is an instance 
of Dr. Gronau’s really scientific method in 
the discussion of Raphael drawings. He is 
not content merely to classify on internal 
evidence the drawings as genuine or not 
genuine, and throw aside the latter 
category as useless. He considers whether 
the drawing, if not by Raphael himself, 
may not be a copy of a lost original by the 
master, and may not, therefore, be of the 
highest value as an indication of first ideas 
for existing compositions, or. at any rate as 
evidence of his style at a particular time. 

He also protests—and here, too, his 
remarks are full of good sense—against the 
habit of assuming that if a drawing agrees 
with a part of a finished picture it must 
necessarily be a design for it. That this is 
too arbitrary a mode of reasoning he shows 
by one or two instances where all competent 
judges would be forced to admit that the 


drawing supposed to serve for the picture ' 





must, indeed, have been done several years 
later than the picture itself. In one cage 
only do we find a difficulty in following Dr, 
Gronau’s application of this method. He 
endeavours to prove that the drawing of 
the stoning of Stephen in the Alberting 
belongs to quite a different period from the 
design of the same subject for the tapestry, 
and for this purpose denies any resemblance 
between them. Nothing, it is true, could 
be more different than the general idea of 
grouping in the two; but there are a num- 
ber of insignificant details, which an artist 
could not easily have hit upon twice, which 
agree in both, and show, we think, that, 
even if the drawing was many years earlier, 
when the tapestry was commissioned Ra- 
phael looked up his earlier design and recast 
it, taking, with his usual economy, whatever 
he could for the new composition. 

Perhapsthe most remarkable identification 
in the book is that of a study of a single figure 
in the British Museum, which Dr. Gronau 
recognizes as a free rendering of Michael 
Angelo’s marvellous unfinished figure of 
St. Matthew, which now stands in a little- 
visited courtyard of the Academy at Florence. 
Here we confess we find it as easy to 
admit the identification of the design as it 
is difficult to believe that the drawing 
is actually Raphael’s. It is tight and 
laboured, it has been outlined carefully, and 
the artist has begun to ‘‘put in” the 
shading with the tentative care of one who 
wishes to keep his drawing neat and clean. 
Moreover, the strange and overpowering 
effect of the movement in the original has 
been turned into a somewhat commonplace 
and rhetorical pose, though the error was to 
some extent rectified when the drawing was 
used later on in the Stanze of the Vatican. 

We also find a difficulty in accept- 
ing the British Museum drawing from 
Michael Angelo’s ‘David.’ Dr. Gronau 
admits the feebleness, but ascribes it to the 
novelty of working from a statue; but, 
however novel the practice might be, an 
artist trained to draw from the figure could 
scarcely find it a difficult one. But we 
speak with the utmost diffidence on these 
points. The question of the authenticity 
of drawings is admittedly more difficult 
than that of paintings, and in the case of 
Raphael, although his indubitable works 
have what one would describe as inimitable 
qualities of penmanship, the difficulty 
seems greater than usual. 

We are happy, moreover, to find our- 
selves at one with Dr. Gronau in his more 
important conclusions, among which we 
may enumerate the restitution to the master 
of the “four riders and a foot-soldier” im 
the Uffizi, the relation of which t 
Pollajuolo we have discussed, and of the 
three splendid battle scenes at Oxford, some 
of which have, however, been retouched. 
It will, we think, be admitted that this 
an admirable study, full of material for the 
future biographer of Raphael, who it is to be 
hoped will arrive before Raphael’s art has 
become so unfashionable as to be forgotten. 
The book is evidently the work of at 
unusually gifted and scientific observer, 
and, what is more, the author lets us 8 
that his patient sifting of evidence does not 
interfere with a sense that a keener realiza- 
tion of beauty is the sole worthy aim of su 
studies. 
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THE HOLLAND FINE-ART GALLERY. 


Tue papers have for some time contained 
descriptions of a discovery in oil painting 
made by the well-known artist M. Raffaélli. 
The Holland Gallery provides us with the first 
opportunity of judging of its real importance. 
The novelty consists in the discovery of a medium 
of an oily nature and of sufficient consistency to 
allow of making up the colours in solid sticks 
exactly like pastels. The process of painting an 
oil picture thereby becomes identical with the 
making of a pastel drawing. The advantages 
daimed for the medium are many and con- 
siderable. 

First of all, it reduces the mechanical part of 
apainting toa minimum. No palette, no brushes, 
no mediums, are required. The artist can carry 
about a box of the new oil pastels, and can use 
them upon almost any surface without any pre- 
paration or premeditation. He can, moreover, 
seize an effect with far greater rapidity than 
before, since no time is wasted in mixing his 
pigments ; he must, of course, choose a gamut 
of colour suited to his personal vision and the 
kind of effect he intends to produce. Then the 
picture thus made has not the disadvantages of 
a pastel; for in a few days it will have dried so 
hard that it can be varnished, or it can with 
equal safety be left as a dead coloured surface. 

But more is claimed for the medium than that 
itisa new kind of permanent pastel. It is asserted 
that it will do everything that oil painting will ; 
thatall the subtly varied shadesof quality—thin- 
ness, thickness, liquidity, and impasto—which 
make oil paint the most responsive medium yet 
discovered—that all these different qualities can 
be reproduced by the new materia]. We admit 
to having been sceptical beforehand of the 
possibility of this, and the exhibition made us 
more so until we came upon a Study of Carna- 
tions (64), by M. Raffaélli. In this were two or 
three delicious touches of a full liquid impasto 

which by their solidity and frankness formed 
the keystone of the whole scheme. These, 
indeed, made us marvel, for if the new pastels 
could make such veritable touches as these, so 
shapely, so well fused, and so agreeably modu- 
ated, there seemed a chance of the new medium 
rivalling the old. We looked, however, in vain 
for anything else the least approaching these 
touches in quality in the rest of the exhibition, 
and we were not surprised when M. Raffaélli 
explained, with a courtesy only equalled by his 
candour, that these few particular touches were 
done with a brush and a palette mixture. M. 
Raffaélli, however, declared that he could pro- 
duce the same quality with his pastels if he 
liked; but here, with the utmost humility, we 
must venture to differ, for when he showed us 
a fat touch with a pastel the material crumbled. 
The fact is that the medium is not elastic to 
anything like the extent that oil or varnish is. 
It is, therefore, impossible with it to produce 
those continuously modulated and fused surfaces 


essentially a pastel method. “ Plein-airists” like 
Mr. Clausen, Mr. Lathangue, or Mr. Stott have 
laboriously painted with separate touches of a 
pigment so stiff that, even though it is applied 
with a brush, the result has all the appearance of 
having been done with sticks of colour. The 
modern vision is, as we have often remarked in 
these columns, essentially a vision of things 
done in pastel, and here comes M. Raffaélli with 
the precise discovery which will render the 
modern vision most easily, most forcibly, and 
most directly. 
M. Raffaélli may well be proud of his exhibi- 
tion, forthe works it contains are for the most 
part the first attempts made by the various 
artists in the new medium, and yet they are, if 
anything, more accomplished and more personal 
than the same artists’ works in oil. This proves 
how aptly the new pastels correspond to the 
demand. M. Raffaélli, we may note—and it is 
what we might have expected—has long been 
known as the pastellissimo of oil painters, and he 
uses the new medium with a tact and facility 
to which as yet no one else comes near. 
One property of the new pastels which we 
have not yet noticed is perhaps the most remark- 
able and certainly the least expected of all. 
Although the colours are made up with an oily 
medium, they can be applied to paper, for the oil 
is absorbed directly and does not spread round 
the touch in the least. This surprising effect 
was not, M. Raffaélli assured us, specially sought 
for, but was a welcome accidental addition to all 
the other qualities which his substance possessed. 
Certainly of all the exhibits at the Holland 
Gallery we liked best the inventor’s slight 
sketches executed on a toned Michallet paper, 
which was allowed to tell as a general middle 
tone. 
One thing alone disturbs us in our anti- 
cipations of the effect of the medium. It 
appears that it will take from a quarter to one- 
half the time it does now for an artist to exe- 
cute a picture. The thought of an Academy 
with eight thousand instead of two thousand 
pictures, and all the other exhibitions corre- 
spondingly swollen in bulk, is one to make the 
critic’s heart sink. But we are consoled by 
another thought. This discovery will emphasize 
still further the indifference of the average 
artist to everything but the power of reproducing 
certain effects in nature as directly and as easily 
as possible. Helped, perhaps, by an extension 
of colour photography, may this not bring about 
a reaction? may not a more considerable group 
of art patrons and artists be formed who will 
cultivate a certain epicureanism with regard to 
the manner of expression—who will savour the 
belle matiére of real oil painting, not the modern 
travesty, as they might a great wine, or at least 
a resonant line of poetry ? 
That even now the art of oil painting is not 
quite lost was brought home to us by seeing at 
Messrs. Carfax’s, in Ryder Street, yet another 
of Mr. Ricketts’s recent attempts. It is a fan- 








which make of true oil painting so singularly 
beautiful and so sensitive a means of expression. 
evertheless we attach the greatest import- 
ance to M. Raffaélli’s discovery, and are willing to 
prophesy for it a great future, and this because 
or many years modern artists have ceased to 
Paint in oils with any sense of the proper 
quality of the medium. We venture to say that 
one could not have found in the last twenty 
years’ Academy exhibitions a single nude figure 
painted with anything like the knowledge of the 
various modes of technique by which the beauty 
of flesh can be more beautifully symbolized in 
oil paint, that is shown, for instance, in Etty’s 
Nymph’ now on view at Burlington House. 
Etty was, indeed, almost the last master who 
a the varying possibilities of oil paint at his 
gers ends. More than this, modern artists, 

r trying various clumsy and haphazard 
modes of applying pigment, have settled down 


tasy the meaning of which was not apparent to 
us. But the admirable planning of the design, 
the rhythmical drawing, the undeniable beauty 
of the painting, which allows of colour at once 
homogeneous and subtly varied, and the richly 
harmonized tone, produced an effect which was 
at once restful and stimulating after the eye had 
been tried with the positive notes of colour and 
the opaque inelusive quality of the works 
executed in the new oil pastels. 








A LOST PORTRAIT BY FRANCIA. 


Tue name of Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua, is familiar to most people. This en- 
lightened patroness of the fine arts may be 
justly regarded as the first collector in the 
modern sense of the word, and her studiolo in 
the Palace at Mantua as the first private gallery 
ever formed. Several modern writers have 
interested themselves in the history of this 


the most recent accounts, and at the same time 
one of the most interesting to the general 
reader, has been published by the late M. Charles 
Yriarte in a series of articles in the Gazette des 
Beaux - Arts, in which the writer traces the 
history of the relations between Isabella and 
the great artists of her day, notably Mantegna, 
Perugino, Leonardo, Bellini, Costa, and Francia. 
In his sixth and concluding article* M. Yriarte 
picturesquely puts before us the story of 
Isabella’s transactions with Francia, based upon 
extant letters and other documents already 
published by previous writers. Briefly sum- 
marized the story is as follows. In the year 
1509 Gian Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, Isabella’s husband, had fallen into the 
hands of the Venetians after the disastrous 
fight at Legnano. At last, in July, 1510, he 
was set at liberty by the influence of Pope 
Julius II., but the latter claimed as hostage 
Isabella’s young son Federigo, then aged ten. 
After much hesitation his mother sent him to 
the Vatican, where he soon became a great 
favourite with the Pontiff. On his way to Rome 
the boy passed through Bologna, where his 
father then was, and Isabella, anxious to retain 
a souvenir of her young son, asked Lorenzo 
Costa, the Bolognese artist, to paint his portrait 
for her. Costa, however, was unable at the 
moment to comply with her request, so the 
commission was transferred to Francia. On 
July 29th (so we learn from Isabella’s corre- 
spondence) Francia began the boy’s portrait, 
and already by August 10th Isabella had received 
it. ‘*It is impossible,” she writes, 

“to see a better portrait or one more like Federigo ; 
I am surprised to see in how short a time the 
artist has produced so perfect a work; it is clear 
he wished to show us of what he was capable.”’ 

In sending Francia 30 golden ducats for it she 
asks him to retouch the hair, which is too blonde. 
This was eventually done, and Francia writes : 

“ We accept the 30 ducats as a munificent gift of 
your Highness ; the trouble we have taken in exe- 
cuting the portrait of the Lord Federigo does not 
deserve such a handsome reward. We remain your 
grateful servant for life.” 

The portrait, it seems, was sent to the Vatican 
to be shown the Pope, but what became of it 
eventually is not clear. Francia also executed 
a portrait of Isabella herself in the following 
year 1511; this portrait, too, has disappeared. + 
M. Yriarte significantly remarks :— 

“Ce n'est plus qu’un hasard heureux qui pourrait 
nous mettre un jour en face de ce agp ot 
Isabelle. tout en se reconnaissant, déclare que le 
peintre l’a faite ‘plus belle que nature.’ Quant au 
portrait de Frédéric, exécuté & Bologne par Francia, 
alors qu’il allait devenir l’otage du Vatican, c’est 
dans l’ensemble des collections de Charles I, dis- 
persées dans toute l'Europe, qu'il faut certainement 
Je chercher; nous ne désespérons point de pouvoir 
l'identifier un jour.” 

M. Yriarte’s hopes have been fulfilled. The 
portrait of the young Federigo Gonzaga by 
Francia has been found, not, however, exactly 
as he surmised, but in a no less likely direction, 
in an English country house. A few days ago 
there arrived from Gloucestershire, from the 
home of Mr. A. W. Leatham, for exhibition at 
the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, a portrait of a 
boy by Francia. Of its history nothing was 
known, except that the father of the present 
owner bought it from the Napoleon collection, 
and it was supposed to represent one of the 
Medici. That it is the work of Francia there 
cannot be any doubt whatever; and in 
admitting that, its rarity is at once recognized, 
for genuine portraits by Francia can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. But not only is it 
a genuine piece, but it is as fine a thing as 
Francia ever painted, and in absolutely perfect 
condition. There is not a repaint anywhere, 
proof of the great care that has always been 
taken of it by successive owners. The picture 





* Gaz. des B.-A., 1896, pp. 330-46. 
+ Dr. Williamson, in his recent book on Francia (pp. 139-41), 
refers to these missing portraits, quoting Sig. Venturi in 
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shows us a young boy about ten years old, seen 
to the waist, holding a dagger in his right hand. 
He is dressed as 9 boy of distinction, and the 
long fair hair falls from beneath a cap placed 
jauntily on the side of the head. There is an 
elaborate landscape background of the usual 
Francia type. 

Now Federigo was born on May 17th, 1500 ; 
so that when Francia painted his portrait in 
1510 the boy had just turned ten, the exact age 
the boy looks in our portrait. The latter also 
is clearly a mature work of the artist, and 
answers perfectly to Isabella’s description : ‘* It 
is clear he wished to show us of what he was 
capable.” Moreover, the portrait has the blonde 
hair to which Isabella alludes, although we may 
conclude that Francia darkened it as requested. 

These coincidences of age, date, style, and 
detail warrant the conclusion that here we have 
the long-lost portrait of the young Federigo 
Gonzaga painted by Francia between July 29th 
and August 10th, 1510. 

It is likely that the portrait remained in the 
great collection of the Gonzagas at Mantua 
until its dispersal in 1629-30. Charles I. then 
acquired the greater part, but our portrait does 
not seem to have passed to England then ; at 
any rate, the well-known brand of Charles is 
not to be found on the back. It is more 
probable that Cardinal Richelieu obtained it 
amongst his share of the spoil, and that after 
further vicissitudes it passed into the Napoleon 
collection, to emerge once again into recognition 
in the year 1903, nearly 400 years after it was 
ope That the name of Federigo Gonzaga 

ad been forgotten is no wonder. Such may 
have been its history ; but one thing is certain, 
it is a recovered masterpiece by Francia.* 
HERBERT Cook. 








NOTES FROM ROME, 


Amonc the Roman historical inscriptions 
which have been broken, mutilated, and dis- 
persed all over the city, none has met with 
a more remarkable fate than the one describing 
the life and exploits of Avilius Teres, the cele- 
brated jockey of the time of Domitian. It was 
first removed from its original site by an 
unknown patrician at the end of the third cen- 
tury, whose epitaph was engraved on the back 
of the slab. Secondly, a Christian named 
Aurelius Romanus made use of it for his own 
grave and that of his sisters. When the church 
of Sta. Maria Transpontina was first built in the 
eighth century, near the Castle of St. Angelo, 
part of the slab was made use of in laying the 
marble pavement. The church was demolished 
in July, 1564, by Pius IV., to make room for the 
new fortifications of the castle ; and when Pope 
Urban VIII. built in 1627 the pentagonal 
bastions, two fragments of the inscription came 
to light, one of which was lost, the other being 
removed to Florence, where it is still to be seen 
in the Galleria degli Uffizi. In the course of 
a general restoration of the castle, with a view 
of transforming it into a Museum of Artillery, 
many other fragments were found a few weeks 
ago, of which Urban VIII. had evidently made 
use in his own structures. Putting together 
all these pieces, we have about one half of 
the whole text, which was divided into three 
sections. The first ‘contained the summary of 
the exploits of the valiant rider, the number of 
the races won, and his gains in honours and 
money. The second gives the names of the horses 





* The portrait of the young Federigo was introduced by 
Raphael into ‘ The School of Athens’ at the express request 
of the Pope (vide ‘ Raphael in Rome,’ by Mrs. Ady, Port- 
folio, August, 1895, p. 18). There seems, however, some 
doubt which of the figures is really he (vide Blashfield and 
Hopkins, trans. of Vasari, iii. 148, note). It is notoriously 
difficult to identify likenesses, but either of two youths who 
appear in the fresco could be reasonably compared with our 
portrait, although both wear their hair curlei. I am not 
aware that any medal or other authentic likeness of the 
young prince exists; the names of Isabella and her son, 
given to a picture in the Mond collection, are disputed. 
Raphael began a charcoal drawing of him in 1513, but left it 
unfinished ; other portraits by Costa, Bonsignori,and Titian 
(see Vasari) seem to be lost, or as yet unidentified, 





which were led by him to victory, the majority of 
which are African, one Gaulish, one Arab, one 
Spanish, and two Laconian. The last section 
describes all the innovations brought out by 
Avilius Teres in racing, in harnessing the horses 
to the chariot (for instance, interpositis equis 
paribus), or in driving the chariot itself (for in- 
stance, intra funes primum vicit) ; also the names 
of the celebrated riders defeated by him, such 
as Claudius Olympus, of the faction of the 
“greens,” and Communis and Epaphroditus, 
whose colours are not specified. These two 
last must have been of remarkable prowess, 
because even Diocles himself, the prince of 
Roman jockeys, boasts of having defeated 
them in more than one match. The inscrip- 
tion, however, omits one essential fact—that 
Teres was defeated in his turn by Diocles after 
he had come out the winner in 1,011 matches. 

The finding of so many records of this class 
of people in the district of the Vatican shows 
that they had selected the burial-fields of the 
Via Cornelia or of the Via Triumphalis for 
the erection of their showy memorials. This 
partiality for the Campus Vaticanus may have 
originated from the fact that here Volucris, 
the wonderful racer from the stables of the 
greens, and a great favourite with the Emperor 
Lucius Verus, had received the honours of a 
bronze statue and a showy tomb. 

In a cutting made across the Piazza Colonna to 
improve the local system of drains the pave- 
ment of the Via Flaminia has been discovered, 
at the depth of twenty-one feet under the level 
of the Corso, as well as the pavement of the 
square surrounding the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius. A lead water-pipe was found under 
the paving-stones at the corner of the Chigi 
Palace, upon which the following legend is en- 
graved: ‘‘This pipe has been laid under the 
care of Phcebianus, commander of the first 
division of policemen and firemen ” (‘‘ sub cura 
Pheebiani tribuni cohortis prime vigilum”). 
The legend has been interpreted in the last 
number of the Bidlettino Archeologico Comunale, 
p. 193,in this sense : that Commander Phcebianus 
had obtained a grant of water for the supply of 
the barracks in which his men were quartered — 
the Scotland Yard of ancient Rome—which 
covered in Imperial times the space now occu- 
pied by the convent of San Marcello and by the 
Palazzo Muti-Savorelli. The interpretation can- 
not be accepted, because the distance between 
the spot where the pipe has come to light and 


the site of the barracks is too great, and because. 


if the vigiles of the first division were in need 
of water they would certainly have obtained it 
from the aqueduct of the Aqua Virgo, which 
runs close by the barracks. My own explana- 
tion is that the city of Rome was furnished with 
hydrants for the use of the fire brigade, in 
which case the care of laying the network of 
pipes would naturally have fallen to the share 
either of the commander-in-chief (prefectus 
vigilwm) or of the commander of each of the 
seven police districts. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that another pipe, 
marked with the words “‘laid under the care 
of Tiberius Claudius Juventinus, captain of the 
first cohors vigilum,” was found at the same 
time at the east end of the city. It belongs 
evidently to the same general system devised by 
the authorities to lessen the danger of fires. 
The large block of houses and palaces enclosed 
by the Piazza di Venezia, the Macello de’ 
Corvi, the Forum of Trajan, the Piazza dei 
SS. Apostoli, and the Via Nazionale, mostly 
belonging to Prince Giovanni Torlonia, has 
been levelled to the ground for the purpose of 
doubling the size of the Piazza di Venezia, 
and of raising a palace similar in shape and 
size and architecture to the one now occu- 
— by the Austrian Embassy to the Pope. 
ount Sacconi, the architect of the national 
monument to Victor Emmanuel, thinks that 
these two palaces, with their great towers, so 
simple and severe in outline and colour, will 





form suitable side-scenes to his own structure, 
If we add to the demolition of the Torlonis 
block that of the houses which line Via dell 
Pedacchia, di San Marco, di San Venanzio, 
di Marforio, and del Foro Trajano, we cannot 
help regretting the disappearance of one of the 
most picturesque and historical corners of 
medizeval Rome. How the population is going 
to cross this fiery desert in summer-time is an 
open question. Considering, however, the cage 
from a strictly archzological point of view, we 
have reason to anticipate a splendid set of dig. 
coveries. In fact, no sooner has the ground 
been cut, on the east side of the Piazza dj 
Venezia, than several objects of interest have 
come to light, among them a well-preserved 
and exquisite bust of Didia Clara, daughter of 
Didius Julianus, emperor a D. 198, and of Manlia 
Scantilla, and wife of Cornelius Repentinus, 
prefect of the city. I remember finding another 
bust of the same lady many years ago in the 
Villa Palombara on the Esquiline. The preser- 
vation of her images and those of her mother 
Scantilla is attributed to the fact that they 
were not involved in the ‘‘memoriz dam. 
natio” which befell their husband and father, 
but they behaved with such dignity and courage 
and affection in such sad circumstances that 
they secured the sympathy of the public 
in general, and of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus in particular. The same excavations 
have shown that the area of the now demolished 
Bolognetti-Torlonia palace was occupied in old 
times by the mansion of a senator named 
Laurentius, as far as we can gather from the 
legend engraved on the local water - pipes. 
The mansion was bordering on a street parallel 
with the Via Flaminia, and must have been of 
considerable dimensions and lavish in its 
decoration. I consider the excavations just 
begun the most promising of the present time. 

I have already mentioned in my notes the 
discovery of a baptistery in the cemetery of 
Priscilla on the Via Salaria, which has been 
identified by Prof. Marucchi with the ‘‘nym- 
phe beati Petri, ubi baptizabat.” Marucchi’s 
conjecture has been confirmed in these last 
days by the discovery of a graflito, in which 
the names of Paul and Peter occupy the 
prominent place. Evidently they were very 
popular within the catacombs of Priscilla, and 
must have been connected with local traditions 
and local memorials and places of worship. 
Prof. Msrucchi will publish and illustrate his 
discovery in the next number of the Bullettino 
Cristiano. 

I have to announce the publication of a work 
on the topography of ancient Rome, which, 
although only concerning one particular point, 
namely, the island of the Tiber, ranks among 
the best and most perfect monographs pub 
lished in recent years. The volume, written by 
M. Maurice Besnier, a former pupil of the French 
School in Rome, and now attached to the 
University of Caen, is entitled ‘ L’lle Tibérine 
dans l’Antiquité,’ and forms the eighty-seyenth 
instalment of the “ Bibliothéque des Eooles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome.” It com 
prises 357 pages of text and thirty-two illus 
trations, and is divided into four sections. 
The first concerns the history of the island 
in ancient and medieval times; the seco 
refers to the bridges from which the island 
obtained its name ‘inter duos pontes” ; the 
third concerns the Temple of Asculapius; 
the last, the minor temples of Faunus, Jupiter 
Turarius, &c. Prof. Besnier’s publication 
is as welcome to us as the news that this 
venerable seat of the healing god has on0ee 
more become an island. The left arm of the 
Tiber, which ran under the Fabrician bridge, 
and which had become a mere sandbank, has 
been dredged to the old level, and the mistakes 
made in the works of the new embankment 
corrected, so that the danger of a future 
inundation silting up the channel again seems 
to be averted for good. 
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The works for restoring the church of S. Saba, 
on the smaller Aventine, to its original aspect, 
by getting rid of the innovations made in the 
last three centuries, are approaching completion, 
under the careful surveillance of Mariano 
Cannizzaro. Two finds have taken place lately 
in the right aisle of the building—that of a 

ful hanging lamp of crystal, still held by 
its three little chains, and that of several marble 
sarcophagi which had been removed in the 
Middle Ages from the tombs of the Via Ostiensis, 
and made use of for the burial of local abbots 
and monks of repute. The marble slabs of 
which the pavement was formed bear also evi- 
dence of having been taken away from historical 
buildings. One contains the list of the patricians 
who were elected members of the College of the 
Salii Palatini in the years 39 and 40 a.p. In this 
list we find mentioned Cornelius Dolabella, 
Torquatus and Junius Silani, Asinius Marcellus, 
and Pompeius Magnus. Another fragment 
contains a list of five officers belonging to the 
fourth division of police (Cohors [V. Vigilum), 
the barracks of which were located in the 
immediate neighbourhood of San Saba. 

In the city of Tivoli, and on the right side of 
the cathedral church of San Lorenzo, a section 
of the portico or peribolos of the Temple of 
Hercules was laid bare in 1883, divided into 
compartments by means of projecting pilasters. 
Each recess, or intercolumniation, was occupied 
by a “‘mensa ponderaria ’—viz, by a marble 
table containing an official set of weights and 
measures. Two tables were marked with the 
inscription ‘‘ Made at the expense of Marcus 
Varenus Diphilus, freedman and president of 
the College of Hercules,” while the third was 
set up at the expense of his wife. These 
important relics of the old Tiburtine sanctuary 
have lately been made accessible to visitors. 
On either side of the ‘‘mensz”’ found in 1883 
two pedestals of statues have come to light, 
inlaid with crusts of giallo antico, and dedicated 
by the same enterprising freedman, one to his 
master, Marcus Lartidius, one to his mistress, 
Varena Maior. This interesting set of monu- 
ments belongs to the time of Tiberius, as proved 
by another inscription, found at Nola in 
Campania, mentioning the same personages 
under the date of 21 4.p. On the side of the 
pedestal of Varena Maior is a marble panel 
with the image of Hercules in high relief. The 
god is dressed in female attire, with a trail- 
ing tunica provided with sleeves and fastened 
under the arms by a richly ornamented band. 
It is probable that the Hercules worshipped at 
Tibur—whose sanctuary covered an area of 
several acres, equal to that of the modern city— 
was actually represented in this extraordinary 
attire. Few gods, in fact, can be compared to 
Hercules for variety of types and attitudes, 
from which he derived the surnames of aversus, 
bibace, callinicus, cubans, insidens, musagetes, 
olivarius, respiciens, triwmphalis, and so on. 
Pliny, xxxiv. 19, 42, says that a statue of Her- 
cules tunicatus could be seen in his time, near 
the Rostra, the only one eo habitu he knew of 
in Rome, the characteristics of which were a 
severe and uncongenial aspect, and a heavy 
long dress : sentiens suprema tunice ! 

Ropotro Lancran1. 








“LORD CREWE'S COLLECTION OF BLAKE'S WORKS. 

Ir is fairly well known that the Earl of Crewe 
possesses one of the choicest collections in 
existence of the original productions of William 
Blake, This collection, or at all events a 
selection from it, will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on March 30th. 

here are in all eighteen lots, two of which are 
of primary importance, each being unique. One 
of these consists of Blake’s original inventions 
for Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ a 
Series of twelve beautiful drawings (6} in. by 
%in.) in colours, with text of the poem and 


highly important designs are believed to be 
unpublished. The second lot is the ‘* Illustra- 
tions of the Book of Job, invented and engraved 
by William Blake,” 1825, with brilliant original 
proof impressions of the engravings on India 
paper, and the twenty-one original designs in 
colours. 

There is an exceptionally fine copy of the 
‘Songs of Innocence and Experience,’ 1783, 
with the fifty-four plates beautifully coloured, 
the Beckford copy of which was priced by 
Quaritch at 170/.—that is, in days when Blake’s 
books were not nearly so much sought after as 
at present. Other noteworthy ‘‘ lots” are a copy 
of the extremely rare first issue of ‘ The Book of 
Thel,’ 1789 ; and a similar issue of ‘ America, 
a Prophecy,’ 1793, with the plates in colours. 
There are also original issues of ‘Visions of 
the Daughters of Albion,’ 1793, ‘Europe, a 
Prophecy,’ 1794, ‘The Book of Urizen,’ 1794, 
‘The Songs of Los,’ 1795, and ‘ The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell.’ The copy of ‘ The Ghost of 
Abel,’ 1822, has the frontispiece (not mentioned 
by Gilchrist) in black and white ; the very fine 
copy in colours of Young’s ‘The Complaint 
and the Consolation; or, Night Thoughts,’ 
1797, belonged to Mr. Butts, for whom it was 
originally coloured, and is possibly unique in 
this state. The copy of ‘ Jerusalem, the Emana- 
tion of the Giant Albion,’ 1804, is perfect, 
having 100 plates impressed on both sides ; it is 
not only a beautiful example, but also one of the 
finest productions of the artist, Altogether the 
sale will be of unique interest. 








THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 

Jerusalem, January 15th, 1903. 
THE excavation on the site of Gezer continued 
steadily from the time when I forwarded my 
last letter on the subject to the Atheneum till 
November, when the unfortunate outbreak of a 
cholera epidemic in the district made it necessary 


enclosure had to be encroached upon. Further, 
the second Jewish city, which is coeval with the 
monarchy, is much smaller than its immediate 
at meagan the whole eastern end of the fell 

ing entirely unoccupied by it, showing that 
@ smaller population was contemplated 3 its 
builders. The explicit statements of the Hebrew 
historians, in Joshua xvi. 10 and 1 Kings ix. 16 
respectively, to the effect that at the commence- 
ment of the Jewish period the Israelites did not 
drive out the Canaanites, but crowded them- 
selves in among them, and that at the com- 
mencement of the monarchy the King of Fey t 
killed the Canaanites of Gezer (probably 
reducing the population by half), are appa- 
rently reflected in these phenomena of the 
stratification, and seem to show that we are 
on safe ground in the chronological principles 
deduced from pottery. 

There still remains a disappointing dearth of 
inscriptions. A twelfth-dynasty (?) sepulchral 
stele, of common type, from the Amorite strata, 
and a small fragment of sandstone with the 
ring and titles of Niafaurt I., from the topmost 
stratum, both in hieroglyphics, are the only 
written records yet unearthed, if we except 
stamped jar-handles with short Hebrew and 
Greek inscriptions. 

The temple consists of: 1. An alignment of 
eight monoliths, from 5 to 10 ft. in height, 
with the stumps of two others that have been 
broken. There is a possibility that one of the 
monoliths was used as the perch of a stylite 
priest (such as is described in the ‘De Dea 
Syra’ of Lucian), and that another was a stone 
held in special veneration, being clearly polished 
at the top by the rubbing, anointing, and kiss- 
ing to which devotees have subjected it. A 
third stone has some cup-and-channel marks on 
one face, 2. A massive cubical block of stone 
with a square mortice cut in the upper surface, 
apparently the socket for receiving the ashera 
pole which was an essential element of Canaanite 





to suspend operations. 

The work during the past quarter has been 
concentrated on the great megalithic temple 
which had just been revealed when I wrote 
before, and on the ground in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The results have been as important as those 
already described. In the first place, a series 
of troglodyte dwellings of great antiquity, 
artificially excavated in the rock-summit, have 
been brought to light. Fragments of ancient 
pottery and flint weapons have been recovered 
from them, but so far no instructive human 
remains, though I am inclined to correlate the 
inhabitants with the deposit of burnt bones 
found in the burial cave already reported on. 
I estimate the date of these dwellings at from 
2500 to 3000 B.c. The lowest stratum of débris 
is probably contemporary with or slightly later 
than these rock-hewn dwellings; at any rate, it 
is to be referred to the same pre-Amorite race. 

Above this stratum I have succeeded in 
identifying five late strata, two of which I refer 
to the Amorites, two to the pre-Exilic Jewish 
period, and one to the years immediately 
following the exile. The arguments for this 
chronology are drawn from the pottery and 
other remains found in each stratum, and in 
two remarkable details accord in a most in- 
teresting manner with the history of Gezer as 
known from literary sources. During the 
Amorite period the temple, which has been 
the centre of the work during the quarter, seems 
to have been an open space, without buildings 
or erections except the great monoliths, In the 
beginning of the Jewish period the space was 
built over, though religious emblems found in 
profusion in and about the Jewish houses show 
that the place retained its sacred character, 
notwithstanding the change of the dominant 
religion. This implies that at the commence- 
ment of the Jewish period it was necessary to 
provide for the housing of an increased popu- 





explanations of the designs in MS.; these 





temples. 3. Anarea of (as yet) uncertain extent, 
left open (like a Moslem haram) in Amorite 
times. There was then about a foot and a 
half of soil covering the rock, and this ‘sub- 
stratum was found to contain a considerable 
number of large jars with smaller jars in and 
about them. Within each of the large jars was 
found the skeleton of a newly born infant, 
evidently the victim of sacrifice. 

A full illustrated report of this excavation 
will be found in the forthcoming number of the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund (38, Conduit Street, London, W.). 
R. A. Stewart MaAcaLisTER. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CurisTIE, Manson AnD Woops sold 
on the 29th ult. the following engravings. 
After Hoppner: Lady Langham, by C. Wilkin, 
251. ; Countess Cholmondeley and her Son, by 
C. Turner, 501.; Georgiana, Duchess of Bedford, 
by S. W. Reynolds, 162/. After Lawrence : 
Miss Semple, 77/.; Countess Gower and 
Daughter, by S. Cousins, 601. (lot 88) ; another 
copy (lot 92), 34/.; Master Lambton, by the 
same, 31l.; Countess Grey and Children, by 
the same, 271.; Nature(The Calmady Children), 
by the same, 52/.; Lady Acland and Children, 
by the same, 77]. After Reynolds: Mrs. 
William Hope, and Henry Hope, Esq., of 
Amsterdam, by C. Hodges (a pair), 751. ; The 
Duchess of Devonshire and Daughter, by G. 
Keating, 44l.; Mrs. Braddyll, by S. Cousins, 
731. After Romney: Elizabeth, Countess of 
Derby, by J. Dean, 105l. 

On the 3ist ult. T. S. Cooper's picture Seven 
Cows by a Pool: Approaching Storm, fetched 
1261., and Birket Foster’s drawing A View on 
the River Mole brought 1050. 
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ffine-Art Gossiy. 

On Wednesday Mr. Jack B. Yeats held a 

rivate view at Walker’s Gallery, 118, New Bond 
Rtreet, of his ‘Sketches of Life in the West of 
Treland,’ which will be on view till March 4th. 

THe ‘Quest of Beauty, Real and Ideal,’ is 
the somewhat ambitious title of a collection of 
water-colours by Mr. E. Wake Cook, which are 
being shown at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms. 
The private view is fixed for to-day. 

WaATER-COLOUR drawings by the late Charles 
Davidson are on view at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries. 

Tue loan exhibition of water-colours from 
South Kensington is now on view at Aberdeen. 
It consists of 300 pictures by 195 painters, of 
whom 15 are Scottish. There are 7 of Turner’s 
works in the collection. At the inaugural cere- 
mony a lecture was delivered on ‘The Origin 
and Development of the British School of 
Water-Colour Painters,’ by Mr. R. F. Martin, 
who made eulogistic mention of the work of 
Aberdeen artists, such as Sir George Reid and 
his brothers Archibald and Sam, James Caden- 
head, Coutts Michie, J. P. Gordans, and others, 

Mr. Joun Oxark, advocate, of the same city, 
has announced a donation of 7,000]. in order to 
assist in forming a sculpture hall there. A 
strip of ground behind the Art Gallery is to be 
applied for, in order to carry out this project. 

TuE great Sherman monument at Washington 
is almost completed now, and will be unveiled 
in the beginning of April. The statue is the 
work of the Danish sculptor Rohl-Smith, who 
died, while he was employed on the work, in 
1900. 

A society for decorative art has just been 
founded in Copenhagen, and opened its first 
exhibition on February Ist. 

Unver the title of ‘Art Prices Current,’ 
Messrs. Bell announce a new _ publication, 
designed to afford the same assistance to col- 
lectors of pictures and prints which ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ has for many years past given 
to lovers of books. Thesub-title, ‘ A Descriptive 
Survey of Sales by Auction of Paintings, Draw- 
ings, and Prints,’ shows the scope of the work, 
a special feature of which will be the copious 
notes following each entry. A very full index 
will also be added. The editor is Mr. J. H. 
Slater. 

Tue ‘Life and Works of John Hoppner, 
R.A.,’ are to form the subject of an exhaustive 
monograph by Mr. William McKay and Mr. W. 
Roberts. This volume, which has been in pre- 
paration for some time, is the first attempt to 
represent Hoppner and his work adequately, 
and will contain a great deal of new material. 
It will be illustrated with about sixty large 
photogravure plates, and will be published 
jointly by Messrs, P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
and Messrs. Bell & Sons. 

A NEw art monthly for connoisseurs, the Bur- 
lington Mugazine, is announced for March. 
It will be edited by Mr. Robert Dell, and will 
appear on the 15th of each month. A strong 
list of experts who have promised to contribute 
has been secured, and an attempt will be made 
to reach the level of the leading art periodicals 
on the Continent. The latest results of criti- 
cism and research will be exhibited, and there 
will be no concessions to the vagaries of popular 
taste or of mere trade reputations. A supple- 
ment to each number will appear shortly after 
the end of the month, which will be sent gratis 
to annual subscribers. The scope of the maga- 
zine will be comprehensive, as appears from the 
contributions already promised. The print 
and paper are to be of the first quality, and 
special attention will be paid to the illustra- 
tions, some of which will be reproductions in 
colour. The magazine starts under the best 


auspices, and will, we hope, have the success 
and support it deserves, 





THE death is announced, in his seventy-ninth 
year, of the distinguished architect Hofrat 
Friedrich Karl Mayer, in Munich. 


REcENT excavations at the Saalburg seem to 
have established conclusively the truth of the 
theory that so important a Roman military 
station must have possessed a temple of Mithras, 
more especially as similar temples have been 
found in the immediate neighbourhood. Closer 
investigation of certain walls, previously be- 
lieved to be tombs, led to the discovery of the 
temple. It has now been laid bare. The 
temple contains a rectangular space, divided by 
walls into a wide nave and two narrow aisles. 


A NEW room was opened at the Musée de 
l’Armée in Paris on Monday last. It contains 
a remarkable collection (formed by the late 
M. Loustaunau, the artist) of the costumes of 
officers and soldiers of the French army. All 
have been worn, but are in a remarkably fine 
state of preservation. The series of costumes 
of hussards is complete from 1830 to 1870; and 
those of the cavalry and infantry regiments 
cover the period from 1825 to 1870. This 
remarkably interesting collection is the com- 
bined gift of the mother, the sister, and the 
widow of M. Loustaunau. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


UNIVERSITY OF LonpON.—Sir Frederick Bridge’s Inaugural 


Address. 
Sr. JAMES’s HALL —Broadwood Concert. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Symphony Concert. 


Str Freperick Brince, the newly 
appointed Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of London, delivered his inaugural 
address last Friday week. His first duty 
was, of course, to refer to the generosity of 
Trinity College in founding the chair, and 
then he proceeded to speak of the unfor- 
tunate separation of music from the other 
arts. Up to 1431 music was actually a 
compulsory subject for the arts degrees at 
Oxford, and Sir Frederick expressed the 
hope that he would see the day when, at 
any rate, music would be one of the 
optional subjects. The special object of 
founding the chair was to promote the 
study of music in the University of London, 
not by holding classes, but by delivering 
lectures. The first series of four, to be 
given by Sir Frederick on February 20th, 
March 20th, May Ist and 29th, bear the 
following titles: ‘Some Conflicting Concep- 
tions of Counterpoint,’ ‘Musical Analysis, 
with Special Reference to Form and Instru- 
mentation,’ ‘Characteristics of the Instru- 
ments comprised in a Classical Orchestra,’ 
and ‘The Conditions to be Fulfilled by 
Musical Compositions submitted as Exer- 
cises for Degrees’—all practical subjects, 
to be dealt with by a man of wide experi- 
ence and one who by his gift of humour 
can make even the dryest subject attractive. 

The programme of the seventh Broadwood 
Concert last Thursday week was, as usual, 
interesting, but badly arranged and too 
long. With regard to the arrangement, 
seeing that there were two novelties, it was 
surely unwise to commence with Dvorak’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in p, an early work in 
which the music is not only akin in spirit 
to that of Schubert, but displays also the 
tendency of the latter towards undue length. 
The performance by Miss Ella Spravka and 
Messrs. Karel Hoffmann, Oscar Nedbal, and 
Prof. Hanus Wihan was good, although, 
through the lid of the pianoforte being open, 
that instrument was often too prominent. 


As to length, the concert exceeded the 
reasonable time fixed in the original scheme: 
brevity was to be a special feature. The 
concerts deserve support, and we therefore 
regret to find anything calculated to inter. 
fere with their success. The encouragement 
of native art is a point which ought to tel] 
in their favour. The first of the novelties 
was a Sonata for pianoforte and violin } 
Mr. A. Randegger, Jun. The production 
of his cantata ‘ Werther’s Shadow’ at the 
recent Norwich Festival displayed pro- 
mising qualities, notably vigorous life; 
it has too much storm and stress, 
but then Mr. Randegger fortunately has 
a young head on young shoulders, The 
sonata is a soberer work: the fetters of 
form keep the composer within bounds, 
The first movement opens well, but in spite 
of much that is good the general effect is 
dull. There is a clever Scherzo with a well- 
contrasted middle section, a slow movement 
with broad expressive thematic material, 
and a spirited Finale. The interpreters 
were the composer himself and Miss 
Spravka, and the work, well rendered, 
was cordially received. The other novelty 
was Sir Hubert Parry’s sixth set of ‘English 
Lyrics,’ of which the third, ‘ Nightfall in 
Winter,’ poem by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, 
and the sixth, ‘Love is a Bable,’ from 
Robert Jones’s second book of ‘Songs and 
Airs,’ 1601, proved the most characteristic, 
In the first the composer has caught 
the right atmosphere, and the music has 
true modern feeling; the second exhibits 
both quaintness and humour. Mr. Plunket 
Greene was the vocalist, but his voice was 
rough and his intonation uncertain; he, 
however, entered into the spirit of the songs. 
The programme ended with Smetana’s inter- 
esting Quartet in © minor, ‘Aus meinem 
Leben,’ a work in which the Bohemian 
players are heard to great advantage. 

At the Symphony Concert last Saturday 
Mr. H. J. Wood gave an admirable per- 
formance of Brahms’s Symphony inp. Mr. 
Harold Bauer was the pianist. He played 
the solo part of Schumann’s Introduction 
and Allegro Appassionata, Op. 92, for 
pianoforte and orchestra—a work seldom 
heard ; yet this is scarcely to bs wondered at, 
for, in spite of one fine theme, it is dull. 
This was followed by Liszt’s ‘ Todtentanz,’ 
also for pianoforte and orchestra, @ 
clever bizarre composition, but a showy 
one for the pianist. Mr. Bauer’s rendering 
of his difficult part was extremely brilliant. 
Dr. and Madame Felix Kraus were an- 
nounced as vocalists; the latter, however, 
through indisposition was unable to appear. 
Dr. Kraus sang songs by Schumann and 
Schubert with marked taste and refinement. 





Mlusical Gossiy. 


Mr. CoLerimpGE-TayLor’s scenes from Long- 
fellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ were given at the Albert 
Hall last Thursday week. The soloists were 
Madame Sobrino and Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Watkin Mills, allthreeof whom were at their best; 
the last-named, an excellent artist, is sometimes 
cold, but on this occasion he sang with much 
feeling. The Albert Hall Choir also deserves 
praise ; the voices are fresh and true, yet never 
once was there a real pianissimo. Sir F. Bridge 
conducted with his usual care and ability. The 
first and second parts of Mr. Coleridge-Taylors 
work stand well the test of time ; the third stil! 





appears to us weak in comparison. 
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“Herr GOTTFRIED GALSTON gave a pianoforte 
py at the Bechstein Hall. last Thursday 
week. In some transcriptions of Bach by Dr. 
§aint-Saéns and Signor Busoni he displayed in- 
telligence and excellent technique ; the lovely 
Sicilienne from the Sonata for Flute and 
Harpsichord was rendered with special refine- 
ment. The performance of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in c sharp minor was thoughtful, and the 
mood of each movement well expressed, though 
here and there the tone was somewhat too 
matter-of-fact. 

A worp of praise is due to Miss Edith 
Robinson for the scheme of three historical 
violin recitals, the first of which was given at 
the Bechstein Hallon Monday evening. Purcell, 
Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and other old masters 
are represented, while among modern composers 
we find Spohr, Paganini, Vieuxtemps, and 
Joachim. In addition there are interesting 
songs and pianoforte solos. At the first recital, 
in addition to the violin solos, there were only 
songs with Mrs. Hutchinson as pues vocalist. 
Miss Robinson plays with intelligence, breadth, 
and refinement. 

Miss Guapys Naytor-CaRneE gave an orches- 
tral concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening, February 2nd, at which she appeared 
in the double capacity of pianist and violinist. 
Her reading of the solo part of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in 8 flat minor displayed 
considerable skill, but neither from an in- 
tellectual nor emotional point of view was it 
convincing. Afterwards in Max Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G minor there was good technique 
and more feeling, yet there was a lack of finish 
about the whole performance. Miss Naylor- 
Carne has gifts, but she should bring all her 
strength to bear upon one instrument. The 
programme commenced with a light tuneful prize 
suite for orchestra by Mr. Clutsam, given under 
his direction. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted 
the rest of the concert. 

Dr. CaMILLE Sarnt-Sains’s Second Symphony 
in A (Op. 55) was performed at the fifty-third 
subscription concert of the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral and Choral Society on February 3rd, 
at the Queen’s Hall. This clever and genial 
work, though published as the second, was 
actually the fourth; the composer, who can 
criticize his own music, cancelled numbers two 
and three. The rendering of the symphony 
under the direction of Mr. A. W. Payne was 
good, especially as regards the charming Scherzo 
and merry Finale. 

Aran orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday evening Madame Pauline Joran 
sang an aria from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutte,’ 
and ‘ Elizabeth’s Greeting’ from ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
with skill and good effect, but she was heard to 
best advantage in a new cycle of four love songs 
by Mr. Landon Ronald. The first, second, and 
fourth are tuneful and pleasing ; No. 3, ‘ Love 
no More,’ of serious caste, displays individuality. 
Miss Elise Joran, the pianist, played two con- 
certos—Beethoven in G and Moszkowski in E. 
In the first she was cold and uncertain; the 
rendering of the second, however, was extremely 
good, and the music, technically, is very diffi- 
cult. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted with 
marked ability ; he gave a really fine perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture. 

TuereE is talk of a ‘‘ National Festival of 
British Music” to be held early next year at the 
Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Wood. A committee is being formed, over 
Which it is expected that the Prime Minister, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, will preside. Every year 
the claims of native art are being more fully 
recognized. Such a festival, if only the musical 
programme be truly representative—i.e., if it 
include the works of composers who have made 
4 reputation, and of younger men of promise— 
cannot fail to be productive of good. If it 


does not produce epoch-making works, it will 
stimulate native talent. 


Signor Mascacni’s appeal against the royal 
decree removing him from his post of Director 
of the Pesaro Liceo has been rejected. 


On February L0th Mrs. Newmarch will read 
a paper at the Musical Association on ‘The 
Development of National Opera in Russia.’ 


Tue death is announced of Wilhelm Meyer 
Lutz, born at Mannerstadt, Kissingen, in 1829. 
At an early age he displayed taste and talent 
for music. In 1848 he came to England, where 
he soon became organist of St. George's 
Cathedral. He will be best remembered as 
chef-d’orchestre at the Gaiety Theatre. He wrote 
operas and operettas, some of which became 
popular (‘Blonde and Brunette,’ ‘ Zaida,’ &e.). 


A TELEGRAM from Cracow in the Times of 
September 24th, 1863, stated that the two 
— of the Zamoyski family at Warsaw had 

een entirely plundered by the military. In the 
same paper of date September 30th the Paris 
correspondent states that the archives of the 
Navigation Company, together with the securi- 
ties, were burnt; also that the director, M. 
Barcinski, was cruelly beaten by the soldiers. 
And he adds that ‘‘his wife, the sister of 
Chopin, possessed the pianoforte of the im- 
mortal artist, and this was thrown into the fire.” 
Letters of Chopin preserved by this sister Isa- 
bella, according to biographers, were then 
destroyed. It now appears that they were 
rescued, and that Mile. Marie Ciechomska, 
granddaughter of Louisa, another sister of the 
composer, who married Prof. Jedrzejewics, and 
who died in 1881, is the present owner of them. 
The principal ones will appear in the Revue 
Musicale, together with others by George Sand 
and her daughter Solange. They will be found 
to contain interesting details respecting life at 
the novelist’s chateau at Nohant. 


HanDEL’s oratorios are not popular in Paris, 
but Bach’s sacred music seems to be appreciated. 
The ‘St. John Passion’ was recently performed 
for the first time at a Conservatoire concert, and 
created so strong an impression that a second 
performance was announced for last Sunday as 
an extra concert, apart from the subscription 
series. 

Le Ménestrel of January 25th states that the 
Schwarzspanierhaus at Vienna, in which Beet- 
hoven died on March 26th, 1827, is about to be 
demolished. The composer went to live there 
in 1825, somewhere between September 29th 
and October 12th. There was originally a 
monastery built in 1633 for Spanish Benedictine 
monks, destroyed in 1683, but rebuilt by Prior 
Anton Vogel. The costume of the Spanish 
monks was black, hence the name. In Beet- 
hoven’s time the building was detached, with 
open view both behind and in front. Of the 
many houses in which the master lived at 
Vienna, the ‘‘Pasqualati” house by the 
Schottenthor was one of the most prominent, 
and it is still standing ; also at Bonn the house 
in which he was born. 

THE Gazzetta Musicale of Milan has changed 
name and shape; it is now called Musica e 
Musicisti. In the first of the new numbers 
there is an illustrated article on Spontini and 
the ‘*Spontini” museum at Majolati, the com- 
poser’s birthplace. A tablet is affixed to the 
house in which he was born; the one in which 
he died has been devoted to the museum. His 
study and his bedroom remain as they were 
during his lifetime. Spontini died at Majolati 
in 1851, and, like Verdi, founded a home for 
decayed musicians, and there his body rests in 
the tomb built by his widow, the daughter of 
Sebastian Erard. 


Le Ménestrel of February 1st announces the 
death, at the age of seventy, of Rubinstein’s 
sister, Madame Szuba Weinberg, widow of a 
barrister. Another sister, Mlle. Joséphine, the 
only surviving member of the great pianist’s 
family, lives at St. Petersburg, where she enjoys | 





high reputation as a teacher of singing. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected over the grave 
of Joachim Raff, who was born at Lachen, Lake 
of Zurich, in 1822, and died at Frankfort-on- 
Main in 1882. In 1877 he was appointed 
Director of the Hoch Conservatorium. With 
this monument the sculptor Ludwig Sand has 
been entrusted. The ceremony of unveiling 
will take place, according to the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung, in the middle of May—most 
probably, we imagine, on May 27th, the anni- 
versary of the composer's death. 


Messrs. Scnotr & Sons recently produced a 
cheap octavo full score of the ‘ Ring ’ tetralogy, 
and now they have issued one of ‘ Parsifal’ in 
three parts, same size. They have also a special 
edition in one volume on thin china paper. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday e, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Herr Kreisler's Violin Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall 
Bohemian Quartet Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. C. Phillips and Miss Ethel Barns s Concert, 3, Bechstein 


Sun. 
Mox. 
Tors. 
Mr. Frederic Norton’s Song Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Recital, 3, Salle 


Madame Clotilde Kieeberg's Pianoforte 3, Erard. 
M. Vianna da Motta’s Historica! Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 


Hall. 
M. Busoni’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Vera Margolies’s Chamber Concert, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Messrs. wood’s Chamber Concert, 8 30, St. James’s Hall. 
Fai. Mr. L. Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

_ Mr. Georg Liebling's Pianoforte Recital, 8.40, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Symphony Concert, 3, Queen's 
— Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 


Weo. 


Tuoenrs. 








DRAMA 


—~ 


THE WEEK. 


Roya.ty.—‘ A Snug Little Kingdom,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Mark Ambient.—‘ The Honour of a Rogue,’ a 
Play in One Act. By Const A. Smedley and mo 
Hamilton. 


TackeRAy’s famous ballad ‘The Cane- 
bottomed Chair,’ itself a far-off echo of 
Béranger’s “‘ Dans un grenier qu’on est bien 
a vingt ans,” which he translated, has 
furnished the inspiration for Mr. Ambient’s 
play with which the Royalty has reopened. 
Mr. Ambient has, however, dispensed with 
whatever of youth and joy animated his 
predecessors, and has substituted for hope 
and contentment, acknowledged failure and 
anticipated collapse. In his garret is no 
‘¢talk of old books, and old friends, and old 
times’’; no shawl deftly drawn serves as 
curtain to the window; there are no ‘foolish 
old odds and foolish old ends,” nothing but 
signs of indigence and squalor, an empty 
cupboard, an empty coal-box, empty pockets. 
There is, in fact, nothing “ snug,’”’ and there 
is no kingdom. Nothing is there but a 
man who, at some thirty to thirty-five years, 
is an obvious and a self-proclaimed failure. 
A benevolent but infirm old Yorkshire 
fairy—Falstaff was visited by a Welsh 
fairy, and so why not a Yorkshire fairy ?— 
appears in the guise of the proprietor 
of a patent sauce, substitutes affluence 
for beggary, and, though there is a sug- 
gestion that a melancholy termination was 











at one time contemplated, distributes happi- 
ness with lavish hands. Not sure are we 
that the melancholy termination is not the 
better. The man who through sheer in- 
competency cannot earn the humblest livin 

will not be able to keep the money wit 

which others supply him, and is really no 
object for sympathy. Strive as we may, we 
cannot feel any interest in this lackadaisical 
musician. We do not believe that he has 
pawned his fiddle, or that he had one to 
pawn; the tune which the organ-grinder 
drones on his implement of torture without, 
in a street from which it could scarcely be 
audible, is not his; he will live spongin 

upon those who are poorer than himself, an 
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die in merited obscurity. Mr. Ambient is, 
moreover, too prone to talk; he is half-way 
through his piece before the action begins, 
and it is not until the closing scenes that 
our pulses are stirred. Thus, though there 
is some intention in the piece, and the 
leading idea is pretty, the whole is un- 
satisfactory, yet suggests the manner in 
which a better play could have beon ob- 
tained from the materials. Mr. Charles 
Warner plays with some ebulliency as the 
Yorkshireman, but none of the other 
characters is very interesting, and one, a 
hospital nurse, is unpleasant in her shame- 
less cynicism. 

‘The Honour of a Rogue’ is impossible 
in conception, but is in a sense a work of 
promise. Its action is laid in the latter half 
of the sighteenth century. Pamela, the 
daughter of the Sheriff of York, obtains by 
her social influence a few hours’ respite for 
Capt. Jerry Lovell, a highwayman, follows 
him to Whitby, owns her love, and places 
herself in his hands. She has, however, 
pledged her word that he shall return, and 
Capt. Jerry is such a preux that he re- 
fuses to avail himself of the boat that is 
lying in shelter and will carry him across to 
Flushing, but goes back to captivity and 
death rather than a lady shall forfeit her 
word. This, surely, is the very extravagance 
of burlesque. ‘Ou, diable! la noblesse 
va-t-elle se nicher?” we ask with ad- 
miration, and we echo the demand of Lear, 
‘‘ Handy, dandy, which is the justice, which 
is the thief?” We decline, however, to 
believe in the possibility of the most 
chivalrous of highwaymen surrendering 
liberty and life to redeem the word of a 
mistress who only wants him to break it. 
“‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas—le 
vol.” We do not, indeed, quite know what 
it is, if it is not nonsense. 








The Foreign Woman: an English Historical 
Playin Two Acts. By G. Vespian Pic. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.)—Mr. Pic’s play was written, its 
author tells us, during his passage home on the 
Biafra, invalided from the Ashanti campaign. 
At the advice of a journalistic friend, who sup- 
plied the title, ithas, though not intended for 
publication, been issued in book form. Boc- 
caccio’s novel ‘The Falcon’ and an unindicated 
story in the ‘Morte Arthur’ have supplied 
portions of the story, the remainder being made 
up of imaginary episodes of the Wars of the 
Roses. The characters include Margaret of 
Anjou, her son Edward, Warwick, Gloster, &c., 
Lord Brian de Blaye, a sort of anticipatory 
Edgar of Ravenswood, and Framenca, a gipsy 
heroine. Some of the songs, &c., are in what 
we take to be Romany dialect. Neither as litera- 
ture nor drama has the work any strong claim 
on attention. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Der Ravus per SABINERINNEN’ of Herren 
Franz and Paul von Schénthan, a four-act farce, 
was given on January 3lst at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre. It is a thin and conventional 
piece, the name of which, being that of a play 
written by one of the characters, has nothing to 
do with the subject. Under the title of ‘A 
Night Off,’an adaptation was made by Augustin 
Daly, and formed a portion of his American and 
English repertory. ‘Das Gliick im Winkel,’ 
by Sudermann, was played on Wednesday for a 
solitary occasion. In this Herr Max Behrend 


repeated his excellent performance of Wiede- 





mann, the meek rector of the school, and Herr 
Friedrich Taeger was superb in breadth as the 
amorous and arrogant egoist. Considered as 
interpretation the performance was better than 
anything our stage often exhibits. Its serenity 
and freedom from exaggeration were in the 
highest degree commendable. 


Amonc Mr. Tree’s proposed novelties is in- 
cluded an adaptation, by Mr. Comyns Carr, of 
‘Oliver Twist.’ 


M. Rostanp, whose schemes are much dis- 
cussed by the Parisian press, is said to be 
preparing for M. Coquelin a new adaptation of 
Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ 


Dvrine their tour, which begins on Monday 
at Leamington, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will pro- 
duce ‘One People,’ a play by C. E. Ward. 


Mr. Lovis N. Parker has written a com- 
pressed version of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ in blank 
verse for recitation by Mrs. Brown Potter. 


On reopening on the 10th inst. with R. C. 
Carton’s comedy ‘ A Clean Slate’ the Criterion 
Theatre will be without any gallery, that portion 
of the house having been sacrificed to the 
requirements of authority. 


Mr. Pact ArtuvrR is credited with the in- 
tention of producing in London a new play b 
Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, entitled ‘The 
Altar of Friendship.’ 


Mr. Ciype Fitcn, the most prolific of 
dramatists, who threatens to become a modern 
Thomas Heywood, is the author of a piece 
called ‘The Girl with the Green Eyes,’ which 
has been produced by a Mrs. Claire Bloodgood 
at the Savoy Theatre, New York. The title is 
obviously suggested by that of Balzac’s all but 
unmentionable ‘ Fille aux Yeux d’Or.’ 


New York is to have a Drury Lane Theatre, 
even though it has no Drury Lane. A building 
to be so named is in course of erection in West 
Thirty-fourth Street, and will open, it is 
reported, with a novelty by Mr. David Belasco. 
Here is a suggestion for London managers at a 
loss for a title, like Sir Charles Wyndham. They 
may go to New York for the Bowery Theatre, 
to Boston for the Columbia, or back to Dublin 
for another Smock Alley. 


A new drama by Mr. Haddon Chambers, in 
which Miss Ada Rehan will play the heroine, 
is promised in New York. 


THE next venture at the Haymarket, when- 
ever such may be required, will consist of a 
revival of ‘ The Clandestine Marriage’ of Col- 
man and Garrick. Miss Winifred Emery will 
presumably play Kitty Clive’s great part of 
Mrs. Heidelberg, and Mr. Cyril Maude will 
take King’s character of Lord Ogleby. 


Issen’s ‘Ghosts’ was produced for the first 
time on the 29th ult. at the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen. 


Tue sale a few days ago at the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, of the “souvenirs” of the celebrated 
actress Mlle. George excited a good deal of 
interest, and some of the articles called forth 
spirited biddings. A copy of Victor Hugo’s 
works in three volumes, a present from the 
author to the actress, sold for 600 frs.; a 
mouchoir de batiste, given by Alexandre Dumas 
to Mile. George asa souvenir of her ‘‘ creations ” 
in his dramas, went for 205 frs. ; the MS. of 
Dumas’s ‘ Tour de Nesle’ brought 245 fra., and 
the MS. of Balzac’s ‘ Vautrin,’ 129 frs. The 
MS. of the actress’s unpublished ‘Memoirs’ 
was sold for 1,870 frs. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. R. P.—H. H.—J. E. C.— 
W. B.—C. W. H.—L. J. B.—received. 


A. R. T.—See Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 

T. W.—Later. 

R. N.— Many thanks, please send. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post free 
on application. 





THIRD EDITION. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net, 


THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 


BY 


JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


With many Maps and Plans and numerous IIlustrations 
from Contemporary Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, 
Medals, &c.; also a Facsimile Letter of Napoleon. 


‘There is no single book on Napoleon, either in English 
or French, to be compared to this for accuracy, for informa- 
tion, for judgment, nor is there any that is better reading.” 

Prof. YorK PowELt in the Manchester Guardian, 

“It is, we think, certain that no one has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic bio- 
graphy ought to be.”—Hdinburgh Review. 





COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH 
ART IN THE XVIIIrH CKNTURY. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS and 
DRAUGHTSMEN of the XVIiITH CENTURY. By 
Lady DILKE. With 9 Photegravure Plates, and 38 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

*.* Also a Large-Paper Edition, folio, 21. 2s. net, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WATTEAU and HIS SCHOOL. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 40 Illustrations and 
a Photogravure Frontispiece 
[Bell's Great Masters Series, 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. With 


8 Illustrations. [Bels’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leatber, with a Photo 
gravure Frontispiece. 2s. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 8 Iliustrations, 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MURILLO. By G. C. Williamson, 


Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. : 
(Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The SONNETS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher Dean. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


HINTS on BILLIARDS. By J. P. 


BUCHANAN, Author of ‘Pyramids and Pool Games.’ 
With 21 Diagrams. Second Edition. : 
[Bell's Club Series. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS T” CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


PARIS.—NOTRE DAME. By Charles 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H.J.L.J. 


MASSEE, M.A. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
UNIFORM VOLUME Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


By HAROLD BaKKR. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The — of the PESHITTO VERSION in the APPARATUS CRITICUS of the GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


G. H. GWILLIAM, B.D. (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, V. iii.), 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
The PESHITTO VERSION of the GOSPELS. Edited by G. H. Gwituiam, B.D. Crown 4to, cloth, 42s. net. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS.—Crown 8vo. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA. By W. M. Linpsay, M.A. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s.; on Oxford India Paper, 
7s, 6d.; also a School Edition, expurgated, 3s. 6d. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By R. Y. Tyrrett, Litt.D. Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India Paper, 58. 


PERSI et JUVENALIS SATURAE. By S. G. Owen, M.A. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s.; on Oxford India 
Paper, 4s. 




















The LAY of HAVELOK the DANE. Re-edited from the unique MS. Laud 108, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by 
the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN LYLY. Now for the first time Collected, and Edited from the Earliest Quartos ; 
with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. WARWICK BOND, M.A, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 


The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT, and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion. By Atrrep J. 
BUTLER, D.Litt. F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 168. net, 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CROMWELL. By R. B. Merriman, A.M.Harv. B.Litt.Oxon. With a Portrait and 


Facsimile, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuartes Oman, M.A. Vol. I. 1807-1809. From the Treaty of 


Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 14s, net. 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES in ENGLAND, from the Year after the Oxford Parliament 
(1259) to the commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS. Vol. VII. 1703-1793. Edited by ARTHUR G, L. ROGERS. In 2 parts, 8vo, cloth, 50s, 


DE NECESSARIIS OBSERVANTIIS SCACCARII DIALOGUS: commonly called Dialogus de Scaccario. By 
or an Son of Nigel, Treasurer of England and Bishop of London, Edited by A. HUGHES, C, G. CRUMP, and C. JOHNSON. §8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d, net. 


BRITISH RULE and JURISDICTION beyond the SEAS. By the late Sir Henry Jenxyns, K.C.B., with a Preface 
by Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.S.I., and a Portrait of the Author. 8vo, half-roan, 15s. net, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W. E. Hatt, M.A. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6d. 
The MUSIC of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Husert H. Parry. (“The Oxford History of Music,” 


Vol. III.) 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
The AGE of BACH and HANDEL. By J. A. Futter-Marrtanp, M.A. (“The Oxford History of Music,” Vol. IV.) 


8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The HARMONICS of ARISTOXENUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Index of Words, by Henry 
S. MACRAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY: Methods and Theory. By Gustav Many, M.D. C.M.Edin. B.Sc.Oxon. 8vo, cloth, 


15s, net. 





BY THE LATE PROF. EARLE. 
HANDBOOK to the LAND-CHARTERS, and other Saxonic Documents. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The ALFRED JEWEL. An Historical Essay. With Illustrations and Map. Small 4to, buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 
The DEEDS of BEOWULF. An English Epic of the Eighth Century done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction 


and Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. Fifth Edition, Newly Revised. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. Fourth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly 
BY CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A., AND JOHN EARLE, M.A. 
SAXON CHRONICLES. Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel; with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A 


Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-roan, 
Vol. I. TEXT, APPENDICES, and GLOSSARY. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. INTRODUCTION, NOTES, and INDEX. 12s. 6d, 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


REGISTRUM ORIELENSE. An Account of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. II. The COMMENSALES, 
COMMONERS, and BATELLERS ADMITTED during the YEARS 1701-1900. Collected and Arranged by CHARLES LANCKLOT SHADWELL, 
D.C.L. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
Previously published :—Vol. I. 1500-1700, 16s, net. 


The Two Volumes, if purchased together, can be obtained for 25s, net. Only a limited number of Vol, I, remain unsold. 











London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford Galeandty Pros Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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OF 


GEO. R. SIMS 


NEW WEEKLY, 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


A Popular Journal for Every One. 


Men and Women is a comprehensive title. 
It is intended to convey the comprehensive cha- 
racter of the new journal, 


Men and Women makes its appearence as 
a candidate for public favour in the firm belief 
that it will take a position of its own, and cover 
ground not at present occupied. 


All classes of Men and Women, from the Royal 
occupants of the Palace to the lost legions in ‘‘ the 
great abyss,” will have their place in the Living 
Picture which will be presented to the reader week 
by week. 


The Men and Women of the World of Pleasure 
and the World of Pain, of the World of Work 
and the World of Play, of the World of Politics 
and the World of Art, the Man in the Street 
and the Woman at Home, will pass before us, 
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lady, but has views of her own on a variety of 
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will be permitted to assist. 
In Men and Women the reader will find 
bright and interesting paragraphs and articles con- 
cerning not only the World of Rank and Fashion, 
but the Men and Women of the Classes and of 
the Masses who are making the Story of Our 
Times from day to day. 
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